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Junior Colleges in 1941-1942 


[ EDITORIAL ] 


OR more than two decades, the en- 
F rollment in junior colleges has shown 
a succession of increases each year over 
the past, with the single exception of 
the school year 1933-34. The all-time 
high was reached during the past school 
year with a total enrollment of 236,162. 
As this article was being prepared early 
in July, there were indications that the 
enrollment during the school year 1941- 
42 in institutions of higher learning 
throughout the United States would 
be less than last year. The draft will 
place some of the young men in train- 
ing camps who normally would be en- 
rolled in college. A greater cause for 
decline in enrollment is to be found 
in the fact that industry has _ been 
speeded up with the result that many 
young people who hitherto would have 
been in college will accept positions 
with good wages. This condition will 
affect the future plans of not only older 
students but also those who were gradu- 
ated from the high schools last spring. 

At this time, it seems a reasonable 
assumption that there may be a slight 
decline in the enrollment in the junior 
colleges during the ensuing year. Cer- 
tainly, however, there is nothing in 
sight to warrant the anticipation of any 
appreciable curtailment of the work and 
activities in our junior colleges. 

The American Association of Junior 
Colleges during 1940 conducted an ex- 


ploratory study in the field of terminal 
education. A grant of $25,000 from 
the General Education Board made pos- 
sible the study. The findings confirmed 
and magnified the incongruities which 
had been suspected. There was a wide 
divergence between things hoped for 
and things seen. One illustration will suf- 
fice to show the nature of the discover- 
ies. Fewer than one-third of the students 
who enter junior colleges ever pursue 
upperclass work in _ institutions of 
higher learning. Yet fewer than one- 
third of the students enrolled in the 
junior colleges are pursuing courses de- 
signed for terminal students. To state 
the same facts another way, more than 
two-thirds of the students enrolled are 
pursuing courses designed primarily for 
the less than one-third of the students 
who will continue their education after 
completing a junior college course. 
The foregoing facts immediately 
raised questions as follow: Are the so- 
called “traditional courses” ill-adapted 
to the needs of terminal students? 
Which aspects of courses in terminal 
education should be accentuated, the 
social, the cultural, or the vocational? 
Are students who have pursued courses 
in terminal education more readily as- 
similated into the social order and into 
the business world than those who have 
completed the traditional program? Do 
business executives prefer students who 
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have had training in the terminal 
courses to those who have followed the 
other type? These and many kindred 
questions await answers. 

In an attempt to find partial answers, 
the Association is continuing the study 
of terminal education. Through the 
generous interest of the General Educa- 
tion Board, a grant of $45,500 was 
made to be used over a four-year 
period in financing summer workshops. 
During the summer of 1941, three work- 
shops were conducted — at Berkeley, 
California, Los Angeles, California, and 
Nashville, Tennessee. The plan pro- 
vides for in-service training for teachers 
actually engaged in junior college work. 
An additional grant of $57,800 from 
the General Education Board is making 
possible specific studies in nine junior 
colleges scattered throughout the United 
States. 


Through the voluntary cooperation of 
approximately 150 junior colleges, the 
Association is carrying on under the 
direction of the Executive Secretary 
certain aspects of the continuation 
study. May it be said to the credit of 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges that it has sought to locate the 
shortcomings of the educational pro- 
grams in member institutions. Further, 
when the shortcomings have been lo- 
cated, efforts are being made to do 
something about them. 


No person living today has ever be- 
held a social spectacle which compares 
with the one that confronts us today. 
Never before have the nation’s interests 
and efforts been concentrated on and di- 
rected toward one goal to the extent that 
they are now. If the question is asked, 
“Will this all-out program for national 
defense affect the junior college?” the 
obvious answer is yes. If the question 
is asked, “Can the junior colleges as- 
sist and are they going to be expected 


to assist?” again the answer is yes. The 
place of junior colleges and universi- 
ties in the defense program is not clear. 
They have had no direct demand made 
upon them. In fact, the suggestions 
which have come from the various 
agencies of the Federal government 
have been general rather than specific 
and relate to such factors as_ health, 
propaganda, morale and patriotism. 

After this article went to press, the 
president of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges and four presidents 
of member institutions attended a spe- 
cial conference at Washington, D. C., 
between representatives of the govern- 
ment and of other educational organi- 
zations. The nature of this conference 
is reported in another section of this 
issue. Through this conference and 
others which will follow, undoubtedly 
a clearer understanding of the needed 
defense activities of junior colleges will 
be brought about. 

In the meantime, it would seem that 
junior colleges will best serve the Fed- 
eral government and our country by 
keeping an even keel, by allaying any 
semblance of hysteria, by implanting 
in the hearts and minds of students 
the belief that America is well worth 
defending, and by merging our efforts 
with all other agencies of education in 
the task of trying to make democracy 
work, 

JAMES C. MILLER. 





This year, school has a graver signifi- 
cance than usual. In all the world this 
is the only country whose schools are 
still open and still free. More and 
more as the liberties of peoples are 
curtailed, education becomes the rare 
privilege of the elect. In our blest land 
it is the unquestioned right of the many. 
—Angelo Patri in Youth Today. 
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New Junior College Legislation of 1941 


M. M. 


ITH 43 state legislatures in regular 
W cccsion at some time during the 
first half of the year, it is appropriate 
now to take stock of what the lawmak- 
ers of 1941 have enacted regarding jun- 
ior college education. As this article 
goes to press (August), a few of the 
state legislative mills are still grinding. 
Moreover, our sources of information 
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State Aid in Texas and Washington 


Perhaps the biggest news of the year 
comes from Texas, where a new statute 
establishes the policy of substantial 
state aid for local public junior colleges. 
The act appropriates $650,000 for the 
next two years, to provide $50 per stu- 
dent per year for 22 public junior col- 
leges. These include all that are under 
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Figure 1. States In WHICH JUNIOR COLLEGE LEGISLATION Was ENACTED OR 
PROPOSED IN 194] 


are not so comprehensive nor so infal- 
lible as to guarantee that we have caught 
every detail and nuance. But enough 
is known to compose a_ heartening 
story. Significant constructive junior 
college legislation has been enacted in 
at least nine states and has been con- 
sidered in five or six others and in the 
national Congress. These states are 
shown on the map of Figure 1. 


public control in the state except the 
two which are strictly state institutions 
—the John Tarleton Agricultural Col- 
lege and the North Texas Junior Agri- 
cultural College. 

A feature of the act is reported to re- 
quire the 22 beneficiary institutions to 
adopt a uniform tuition fee, the same 
as that charged by the state institutions 
of higher education. It is said that for 
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some of them this means a reduction 
in fees, and for others it means an in- 
crease. 

When Governor O’Daniel signed the 
bill on June 12, he remarked that he 
did so because it was a step toward 
more and better educational facilities, 
but that he doubted the wisdom of state 
support for junior colleges unless it were 
extended to a complete system of junior 
colleges properly located so as to be 
accessible to all young people of the 
state. There are very strong indications 
that the passage of the act will not 
only strengthen the 22 institutions now 
in existence, but also that it will stimu- 
late the establishment of new public 
junior colleges in many places on the 
vast Texas plains. 

Remembering that this broad expanse 
supports a population of some six and 
a half million people, of whom more 
than a million are today between the 
ages of 16 and 24, one cannot but hail 
this development with enthusiasm. The 
great commonwealth ranking first in 
area and sixth in population among all 
the states has taken a real step forward 
in the junior college movement, which 
is only another way of saying it has 
gone ahead toward the goal of a com- 
plete secondary education available to 
all on a democratic basis. 

Equally inspiring tidings come from 
the state of Washington, where a new 
statute makes it possible for each of 
the seven local semipublic junior col- 
leges now in existence to place itself on 
a fully legalized footing, and also makes 
possible the extension of the statewide 
system to include a total of not more 
than 12 such institutions. 

When a new junior college is pro- 
posed, it must be shown that there has 
been an average of at least 400 gradu- 
ates a year from the high schools within 
a radius of 25 miles from the site, dur- 


ing the preceding three years. The state 
board of education is authorized to 
establish other standards as to location, 
organization, and curriculum. Each jun- 
ior college will have a board of trustees 
of five members appointed for five-year 
overlapping terms by the governor 
and the senate. 


The act carries an appropriation of 
$200,000 for the ensuing biennium, to 
provide state aid to the junior colleges 
at the rate of $75 per student per year 
for general education, and $100 per 
student per year for vocational courses. 
This is the first time that any state has 
recognized in its legislation a financial 
differential with reference to state aid 
for semiprofessional or vocational jun- 
ior college education. The maximum 
state allotment to any one junior col- 
lege in any one year is set at $10,000. 
In any year when funds may not be 
available to provide state aid at the 
full rate specified, the available funds 
shall be prorated. 


The boards of trustees may charge 
student fees with the approval of the 
state board of education. Fees may be 
used either for operating expenses or 
capital outlays or both. It seems, how- 
ever, that the lawmakers had in mind a 
division of responsibility which would 
make the local district chiefly responsi- 
ble for providing the plant, with the 
state assuming a large share of the 
current operating expenses. In the lan- 
guage of the act: “It shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the residents of the 
areas served ... to provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings and permanent 
equipment . . . Necessary funds may 
be obtained from .. . fees, donations, 
bequests, endowments, or in any other 
lawful manner.” This clearly opens 
the way for a pooling of public and 
private support for these institutions. 
The limitation of their number to 12, 
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together with other safeguards in the 
act, seems to promise that the state of 
Washington will soon have an excellent 
statewide system of local public junior 
colleges, as accessible to _ students 
throughout the state as the conditions 
of area, population, and topography 
permit. The state board of education 
already on June 20 has approved seven 
existing junior colleges as fully recog- 
nized public institutions under the new 
act—Yakima Valley, Mount Vernon, 
Lower Columbia, Grays Harbor, Cen- 
tralia, Clark, and Wenatchee. It also 
approved a new one to be organized 
at Everett provided an enrollment of 
100 was assured. 

Bringing together the 1941 develop- 
ments in Texas and Washington, we 
may note that substantial state aid is 
brought to a total of 30 existing junior 
colleges in the two states, together 
with a strong probability that four new 
institutions will soon be added in Wash- 
ington, and that a larger number will 
come into existence to complete a state- 
wide system in Texas. 


Not All Fiscal Bills Enacted 

The news from other states is of 
lesser consequence. The movement to- 
ward state aid for local public junior 
colleges in Michigan did not succeed 
in the 1941 legislature. A bill was in- 
troduced to provide an annual appro- 
priation of $500,000 for state aid on 
the basis of $75 per student per year. 
Two other somewhat similar bills were 
also in the hopper, but all failed of 
passage. Proponents of these bills 
pointed out that the local public junior 
colleges are now the only educational 
units in the state system not receiving 
state funds. In view of the recognized 
usefulness and permanency of the junior 
colleges, there would seem to be no 
good reason why the state should dis- 
criminate against them in its program 


of aid to public education. It may con- 
fidently be expected that within a few 
years Michigan will join the company 
of states providing state aid to public 
junior colleges. 

It will be recalled that in New Jer- 
sey some of the county boards of free- 
holders (the tax levying and legislative 
bodies of the counties) have followed 
the custom of making appropriations 
of county funds to privately controlled 
junior colleges. At first this was done 
without statutory authority but it was 
later legalized by a permissive statute. 
A subsequent amendment eliminated 
Morris county. A statute of 1941 was 
enacted, phrased in such terms as to 
restore the permission for county ap- 
propriations to Morris Junior College 
at Morristown. It authorizes such ap- 
propriations to be made in counties 
having a population of between 120,000 
and 130,000. Morris county is the only 
one within this range. It is noteworthy 
that the New Jersey State Board of 
Regents has recommended that all jun- 
ior colleges in the state should become 
affliated units of a state university. 


Student Aid 

New York amended its well-known 
state scholarship law (which provides 
for a maximum of 3,000 college or uni- 
versity scholarships, worth $100 each) 
to enable high school graduates who 
win the scholarships to use them in 
junior colleges, provided they pursue 
courses approved by the Commissioner 
of Education for two years of credit 
toward a degree in colleges and univer- 
sities authorized to confer degrees. This 
means that state scholarships may be 
used in junior colleges for preparatory 
or transfer courses but not for terminal 
courses. It is greeted with much en- 
thusiasm by the eight private junior 
colleges in the state. 

In Utah an interesting measure to 
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provide transportation aid to junior 
college students living more than 40 
miles from the nearest state junior col- 
lege was enacted by the legislature but 
unfortunately vetoed by the governor. 
It would have appropriated $150,000 
for the ensuing biennium for scholar- 
ships in the amount of $100 per year to 
be awarded to such students by the state 
board of education. The amount would 
have been based in each case upon the 
extra expense occasioned by the dis- 
tance between the student’s residence 
and the nearest state-supported junior 
college. It would seem to suggest a 
very practicable and desirable method 
of equalizing opportunities for junior 
college attendance without establishing 
too many new institutions in sparsely 
populated territory. 


Conditions for New Junior Colleges 


The Arkansas legislature proposed 
an amendment to the state constitution 
which would authorize it to provide by 
general law for the establishment of 
junior college districts, each te contain 
assessable property valued at not less 
than $8,000,000. Such districts would 
be permitted to levy taxes not to exceed 
two mills for junior college purposes, 
in addition to all taxes now authorized 
by law, when approved by a majority 
of their electors. When the district 
included more than one county, the tax 
would have to be approved by the elec- 
tors in each county or part of a county 
composing it. It is not clear why it 
was thought necessary in Arkansas to 
proceed by the difficult and circuitous 
method of constitutional amendment in 
order to set up a statutory basis for a 
statewide system of local public junior 
colleges. It remains to be seen whether 
the proposed amendment will be adop- 
ted by the people in the next general 
election. 


It is reported in North Dakota that 
new junior colleges may soon be estab- 
lished at Devil’s Lake and Williston as 
a result of the enactment of a 1941 
statute which permits local public jun- 
ior colleges to be established by school 
districts having a population of 5,000 
instead of a minimum of 10,000 as 
formerly required. The lowering of 
the limit would be a questionable pol- 
icy in a state more densely populated, 
but in North Dakota it may be a com- 
mendable means of making junior col- 
leges accessible to young persons who 
would otherwise be denied that op- 
portunity. 

Iowa also lowered the population 
limit for the establishment of junior 
colleges to permit towns of 5,000 to 
set up a junior college if the proposi- 
tion is carried by 60 per cent of the 
votes cast at an election on the question. 
The former limit of population was 
20,000. The towns of Newton and Perry 
immediately took steps to call such a 
school election to vote on the matter 
but discovered that the new law makes 
no provision for special elections, and 
the attorney general rules that no vote 
can be had on the question until the 
next regular school election in March 
1942. Iowa already has 27 local public 
junior colleges, and the new law adds 
some 27 towns to the list of eligible 
places, thus opening the way for a 
possible doubling of the number. How- 
ever, it is reported that only two or 
three towns are actively interested in 
taking immediate steps. There may be 
some danger in setting up too large a 
number of small institutions too quickly. 


In Vermont a bill was enacted which 
provides that any group which desires 
to establish a new junior college or 
senior college must apply to the state 
board of education. This board is 
made responsible for the establishment 
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of minimum standards of both public 
and private institutions, also of mini- 
mum standards for conferring the as- 
sociate’s degree as well as for higher 
degrees. Upon application for a col- 
lege charter by any group the board 
will investigate the claims of the appli- 
cation, grant audience to the applicants, 
establish the status of the institution 
to be chartered, and forward its de- 
cision to the state board of education. 
This legislation guarantees certain mini- 
mum standards for higher education, se- 
cures a degree of conformity among the 
junior colleges of the state, grants them 
the right to award associate’s degrees, 
and recognizes junior colleges as an 
integral part of the state’s system of 
higher education. 


Some Bills Not Enacted 


In Oregon the civic organization 
known as the Oregon Commonwealth 
Federation backed a bill which would 
have directed the state board of higher 
education to establish and operate junior 
colleges in every city having a popula- 
tion of more than 10,000, if situated 50 
miles or more from any state institution 
of higher education. Under it six junior 
colleges would have been brought into 
existence, but it failed to become a law. 

A delegate from Baltimore to the 
Maryland legislature introduced a bill 
which would have directed the governor 
to appoint a commission of five mem- 
bers to make a study of the feasibility of 
setting up a system of state junior col- 
leges, and to report to the legislature in 
1943. The bill was not enacted, though 
its author argued that half the popula- 
tion of the state, residing in Baltimore, 
are 40 miles distant from the University 
of Maryland at College Park, and that 
there are substantial centers of popula- 
tion both in western Maryland and on 
the eastern shore located at still greater 


distances from the state university. He 
also maintained that the present system 
of state scholarships for some 418 stu- 
dents is not a satisfactory substitute for 
public junior college facilities. 

An effort was made in the territory 
of Alaska to make legal provisions for 
public junior colleges, but it culminated 
merely in a new statute expanding the 
definition of public schools to include 
the thirteenth and fourteenth grades for 
the purpose of offering vocational or 
terminal courses only; and no appro- 
priation was made for the work. 

In Massachusetts a somewhat com- 
plex welter of proposed legislation was 
almost wholly defeated. A dozen pe- 
titions were introduced seeking to trans- 
mute a number of private academies 
and proprietary business schools and 
finishing schools into private nonprofit 
junior colleges with the right to grant 
junior college degrees. The petitions 
of four of these institutions to use here- 
after the designation “junior college” 
were granted. These institutions were 
Cambridge School of Liberal Arts, 
Dean Academy, House in the Pines, and 
Leicester Academy. The others were 
defeated, apparently because some of 
them represented attempts of taxable 
proprietary institutions to acquire a tax- 
exempt status. 

From other quarters came the back- 
ing of a reactionary bill which would 
have prohibited the conferring of the 
so-called “associate degrees” by junior 
colleges, even by those which now have 
that right. It was part of a general 
bill which also would have authorized 
junior college instruction to be given in 
the state teachers’ colleges. This was 
proposed partly as a result of the agita- 
tion for the abolition of some of the 
teachers’ colleges which has been going 
on for some time. The whole bill was 
killed in the senate by a three to one 
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vote. Defeat of this bill was consid- 
ered as equivalent to favorable legisla- 
tion by junior college leaders in the 
state. 

In addition a bill was passed provid- 
ing for a commission of seven members 
—three from the House, one from the 
Senate, and three at large—to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor which will 
study the whole field of junior college 
education in the state before the next 
meeting of the legislature. 

Among the defeated legislation in 
other states was a bill in Idaho which 
would have transformed the southern 
branch of the University of Idaho at 
Pocatello into a junior college support- 
ed entirely by a local taxing district. 
This was countered by another bill 
which would have made the same in- 
stitution a four-year degree-granting 
college and would have changed its 
name to Idaho Southern University. 
The two bills were favored, respectively, 
by representatives from the northern 
and southern parts of the state and were 
both killed as a result of a deadlock be- 
tween the two factions. 

Finally, not from a state but from a 
national viewpoint, may be reported the 
bill introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives May 20 to appropriate $1,- 
900,000 for the expansion and improve- 
ment of the facilities of the Canal Zone 
Junior College which is operated under 
the auspices of the War Department. 
The bill also provides for annual ap- 
propriations of $500,000 of which 
$200,000 is to be used for awarding 400 
scholarships of $500 each to qualified 
and worthy students from the Latin- 
American republics. Each year 10 such 
students are to be admitted from each 
of the 20 Latin-American republics. No 
action has been taken on the bill ex- 
cept to refer it for committee considera- 
tion. 
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NORTHEAST ANNIVERSARY 


A full week of celebration marked the 
tenth anniversary of Northeast Junior 
College, Louisiana, in June. Hundreds 
of visitors from the northeast section of 
the state visited the college and saw evi- 
dence of the 10 years of progress that 
has taken place at the college since it 
first opened its doors on September 28, 
1931, as Ouachita Parish Junior Col- 
lege, the outgrowth of an idea of the 
Kiwanis Club of Monroe. Since that 
time the college has grown from one 
building accommodating 500 students 
and 12 faculty members to five build- 
ings serving 719 young people and 40 
faculty members. The week’s festivities, 
which included exhibits of the work of 
the various departments, New Citizens 
Night, Guest and Graduates Night, 
dances and other celebrations, were cli- 
maxed by an address by Governor Sam 
Houston Jones of Louisiana. The Gov- 
ernor paid tribute to Northeast Junior 
College and to all junior colleges as well 
in the important part they play in 
“training the kind of men and women 
who will lead America tomorrow.” 





CASTLE HEIGHTS JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Castle Heights Military Academy, 
Tennessee, is being expanded this fall to 
include a junior college as well as the 
preparatory school department. The 
University of Tennessee has acted in an 
advisory capacity in the setting up of 
the college and Vanderbilt and Peabody 
Colleges are also lending their support. 
Major R. C. Ford, who joined the Castle 
Heights faculty last year, will be dean. 
He was formerly dean of the junior col- 
lege of Wentworth Military Academy, 
Missouri, and principal of St. Charles 
City High School. A new auditorium 
completed this fall will offer additional 
classroom facilities for the college. 
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MARION E. 


UNIOR college students returning to 

the classroom this month are a 
changed young people returning to a 
changed classroom. They are a young 
people whose conversation is concerned 
more with convoys, rate of airplane 
production, democracy, and totalitarian- 
ism than with dates and parties and the 
latest “jive.” The classroom they are 
returning to may have become an air- 
field, a replica of a welding shop in a 
factory, or a laboratory where ideas 
and history are dissected not just for 
the training the dissecting process sives 
the student but for a real answer to the 
troubles of the world. 

Data were collected last March on 
defense activities of junior colleges 
throughout the country and were sum- 
marized in the April issue of the Jour- 
NAL. It was learned then that the jun- 
ior colleges were awake to their du- 
ties, understanding that they must un- 
dergo many changes, but that they were 
wisely thinking before the leap they 
feared they must take and seeking the 
proper direction of that leap. Junior 
colleges were making surveys of student, 
community, and industrial needs and 
then attempting to gear their programs 
to these needs. Curriculums were be- 
ginning to change, Federally sponsored 
training courses were being introduced, 
and faculties were expanding with in- 
structors coming direct from industries 
to show the college exactly what was 
needed. The junior college was charac- 
teristically taking itself into the commu- 
nity to serve. 

Additional data secured at this office 
more recently show that these activities 
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have increased. The surveys many ju- 
nior colleges were conducting have been 
completed and the junior colleges have 
their answer: more defense training 
courses, keener ideological prepared- 
ness, better guidance for the present as 
well as for the post-emergency period. 

It has become apparent that the jun- 
ior college with its two-year, practical 
and yet well-rounded kind of educa- 
tional program offers an ideal solution 
to the problems of many of today’s 
young people. It can give them the 
quick occupational training they are de- 
manding while also giving them the 
breadth of vision that will help them 
live successful lives after the war boom 
is over. 

Evidence that junior colleges are still 
mindful of this dual purpose of their 
programs is seen in statements accom- 
panying announcements of their recent 
activities. For instance, in New Eng- 
land President Richard P. Saunders of 
New London Junior College, in an- 
nouncing special engineering courses 
for defense, expresses as their purpose 
“to furnish adequately prepared men” 
not only “for the defense program,” 
but also “for the normal industrial or- 
ganization of the country.” 

In the Midwest, Joplin Junior Col- 
lege, while carrying on an extensive 
trade-training program for immediate 
employment of young people in defense 
industries, held an assembly just before 
the close of college to warn young peo- 
ple to look ahead and to be prepared 
for “the effects of depression which 
must inevitably follow in the wake of 
any war.” 


ll 
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Further west the dual cry still carries. 
A news release tells us that R. H. Mc- 
Cann, instructor in education at Mc- 
Cook Junior College, speaking before a 
group of prominent Nebraska business- 
men, urged hearers to appeal to youth 
to look beyond the present emergency. 
“When the let-down after the war 
comes,” he cautioned, “the jobs that are 
left will be for the men who have suf- 
ficient education to hold down positions 
of greater responsibility than those of 
semi-skilled workmen.” 

Ideological preparedness permeates 
the entire junior college program. Tan- 
gibly, this more illusory kind of train- 
ing has taken the form of lectures, spe- 
cial patriotic assemblies, forums and 
advice by students and faculty, dis- 
guised and undisguised in the columns 
of college newspapers. Even the tradi- 
tional activities on the campus have 
taken on sharpened purpose. 

At the Junior College of Bergen Coun- 
ty, New Jersey, the annual May Fete 
was this year developed as a Defense 
Day “because of the gravity of the in- 
ternational situation.” The May Queen 
was crowned as Miss Liberty while the 
flags of the 21 American Republics and 
of Canada were presented before her. 
Dances and songs of the South Ameri- 
can countries were a part of the color- 
ful but seriously significant program. 

In order to give both the public and 
the student a better understanding of 
the totality of the national defense pro- 
gram and its many implications, Wright 
Junior College sponsored an extensive 
national defense open house program 
the latter part of May. The work of 
faculty, students, and community 
groups, as well as of military and naval 
organizations was presented for the 
visitor's instruction and entertainment. 
Interesting exhibits were held on health, 
housing, the food problem in defense, 
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expenses of the defense program, rec- 
reational facilities in army camps, and 
other factors vital to the defense of the 
nation. There were student discussions 
on “Democracy revitalized,” “Should 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere 
form a permanent union,” “What will 
the draft do to youth’s morals?” and 
other topics about which young people 
are thinking. 

Springfield Junior College, Illinois, 
has announced a “scheduled program of 
talks concerning fundamental moral 
and spiritual ideals for American young 
people.” Monmouth Junior College, 
New Jersey, is sponsoring a series of 
lectures this fall which was planned af- 
ter taking a poll to ascertain the inter- 
ests of the student body. Students re- 
quested lectures on “the present war 
from the standpoints of facts and philos- 
ophy, and the military relationship of 
war to the United States.” The tenth 
anniversary celebration at Northeast 
Junior College, Louisiana, heard a talk 
by the Governor of Louisiana who told 
already serious students that “this is not 
a very bright and roseate time for young 
men and women to be coming of age,” 
and outlined their duties during the 
present emergency. 

That ideological training has been 
taking effect is seen in the increased se- 
riousness with which the students face 
campus as well as off-campus activities. 
Student newspapers which began last 
year to give over large amounts of space 
to international affairs, have continued 
to pass up campus whimsies to express 
opinions on the Hess incident, convoys, 
the draft, Roosevelt’s latest speech, and 
propaganda methods. 

Students seem to have become grimly 
realistic that the task of preserving de- 
mocracy is theirs. The kind of senti- 
mental, noble-sounding farewell that 
clutters up the pages of so many stu- 
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dent newspapers at commencement time, 
was replaced this year by strongly real- 
istic musings. Up to the last issue of 
their publications of the past academic 
year, students, with a logical hangover 
from their pacifist education of the early 
°30’s, were still decrying war although 
expressing their strong conviction that 
democracy is the best way of life and 
their willingness to defend it in the face 
of totalitarianism. 

An “au revoir” by the student editor 
of the Kemper Military School, expresses 
the feeble hope “that our reunion won’t 
be on the battlefields fighting someone 
else’s war.” And yet the statement is 
followed with an editorial hoping for 
“England’s winning” and _ outlining 
means for “insuring ourselves against a 
German victory.” 

At Schreiner Institute, Texas, one of 
the graduating cadets wrote: “As we go 
forth, may God grant us the fortitude to 
stand and die if necessary for those 
principles which are the very founda- 
tion of our civilization.” Then realiz- 
ing the gloomy note, the writer adds: 
“These musings may seem dark and 
pessimistic, but we must be fully aware 
of danger when it stares us in the face. 
May we have strength, determination, 
and spirit in this time of uncertainty 
and indecision.” 

Confusion and uncertainty still exist 
in the minds of the students, it is ap- 
parent, but meantime there are many 
aspects of the defense program that 
seem to have captured student imagina- 
tions. With typical American roll-up- 
your-sleeves-and-get-to-work spirit, they 
are making an actual and practical con- 
tribution to national defense. 

This roll-up-your-sleeves spirit ap- 
pears to be literal at Salinas Junior Col- 
lege where a farm tractor course is of- 
fered as an auxiliary defense activity. 
Pictures of Joyce Roberts, one of the 


students in the course, have appeared 
in newspapers all over the country 
showing the pretty coed in overalls oper- 
ating a motorized plow. The newspa- 
per captions salute her as “the only girl 
in the unglamorous but patriotic 
course.” 

Junior college students are also do- 
ing their bit for relief. Proceeds of 
dances, teas, and plays are being con- 
tributed to war relief instead of for big- 
ger and better decoration funds for next 
years proms. At Centenary Collegiate 
Institute in New Jersey a French caba- 
ret, a bridge, and a novelty program by 
the faculty sent to the British-American 
Ambulance Corps more than one-fourth 
the cost of an ambulance. At Lasell Jun- 
ior College, Massachusetts, a dramatic 
club dance and a silver tea produced a 
sizable contribution toward another 
British ambulance. The sophomore 
class and college speech club at North- 
east Junior College, Louisiana, were 
co-sponsors of a “swing concert” by a 
nationally famous orchestra this spring, 
the proceeds of which were sent to the 
British War Relief Association of Mon- 
roe. 

On the sea-going front, we find 150 
English sailors on the H.M.S. Bradford 
receiving gifts from students of Brad- 
ford Junior College, Bradford, Massa- 
chusetts, as their contribution to their 
navigating namesake. The H.M.S. Brad- 
ford is one of the overage destroyers 
which was sent to England by the Unit- 
ed States in March and rechristened to 
bear the name of the New England town 
as well as the English town and thus 
coincidentally the name of the college. 

Some other relief activities have in- 
cluded those at Virginia Intermont Col- 
lege where students made a large dona- 
tion of feminine apparel to “Bundles 
for Britain”; at Packard Junior College 
where the young women helped make 
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the Bundles for Britain Hospital Day in 
New York City an overwhelming suc- 
cess; and at the Junior College of Con- 
necticut where the college facilities were 
turned over to the American Red Cross 
this summer so that more than 1,000 
people might receive instruction in wa- 
ter safety, home nursing, and first aid. 

Students also seem to be appreciating 
more keenly than ever their privileges 
under a democracy, and in many ways 
are taking advantage of their democratic 
rights. At McCook Junior College, Ne- 
braska, for instance, a statement of in- 
dignation condemning “persons promot- 
ing strikes in national defense industry” 
was drafted and signed by 40 members 
of the modern history class. It was sub- 
mitted to U. S. Senator Hugh A. Butler 
and has been published in the Congres- 
sional Record. 

Students of journalism at McCook 
also took advantage of another kind of 
freedom of action that they know could 
exist only in a democratic country. De- 
ciding to find out for themselves what 
the man-on-the-street thinks about the 
war situation, they attacked the matter 
directly. One Saturday afternoon they 
went downtown to McCook’s shopping 
district and asked questions. They in- 
terviewed scores of McCook shoppers 
and discovered that the man-on-the- 
street, at least in McCook, Nebraska, 
was confused, that he was decidedly 
against participation in war, although 
also believing it inevitable. 

At the Southern Branch of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho in Pocatello, students 
in parliamentary law conducted an opin- 
ion poll among the student body. They 
too uncovered results “typical of the 
inconsistencies of American public opin- 
ion concerning the international prob- 
lem.” In summarizing their data, they 


draw the interesting conclusion that “al- 
though there is evident desire for neu- 
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trality, there is the support of convoys 
to Britain at the same time the belief 
that those convoys will involve us in 
war. The majority of the people be- 
lieve in the inevitability of war regard- 
less.” 

At Stephens College, Missouri, a com- 
mittee of seven seniors and 12 juniors 
was elected by the students “to plan 
methods to make Stephens’ peace-time 
philosophy of cooperative living appli- 
cable to emergencies which imperil de- 
mocracy. Behind this drive, the stu- 
dents report, there is also an attempt to 
create on campus “keener understand- 
ing of what the principles of democracy 
embody and how they differ from the 
totalitarian form of government.” 

In California, Long Beach Junior Col- 
lege students have suddenly become 
aware of the freedom which they have 
taken for granted for many years. They 
state in a feature article in the Long 
Beach Sun that “in the highly signifi- 
cant field of extra-curricular activities, 
student officers and committees are ac- 
corded virtually unlimited freedom of 
operation. Elections for student body 
offices are conducted on the basis of 
pure democracy.” Seeing their own sit- 
uation as typical of educational institu- 
tions in the United States, they go on 
to generalize: “American education, 
with its rare opportunities for freedom 
of thought and freedom of action, has 
molded a youth of wider and deeper 
vision.” 

A third aspect of preparedness—amili- 
tary preparedness—also finds the junior 
college a participant. Many former jun- 
ior college students are now in active 
training with the country’s armed 
forces, while their classmates, serving 
in another capacity, keep in close touch 
with them. At Hillyer Junior College, 
Connecticut, where 13 students of the 
evening division have left the college 
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during the past six months to take up 
military training, the editors of the stu- 
dent newspaper wrote each man asking 
what army life was like. Reports re- 
ceived from selectees scattered through- 
out nine training camps and military 
barracks along the Atlantic coast from 
Georgia to Massachusetts show that 
many students are performing duties re- 
lated to their college training. One for- 
mer business student, for example, is 
clerk of his company in the 191st Tank 
Battalion and is adding to his education 
by attending the Armored Force Cleri- 
cal School. A former engineering stu- 
dent is constructing roads and bridges 
and clearing away road obstacles with 
the 15th Engineer Battalion at Fort 
Bragg, North Carolina. A former ac- 
counting student is clerk of the Field 
Artillery at the same fort. 

A former Packard Junior College stu- 
dent is putting his commercial training 
to good use in the army. At Fort Bragg 
he is personal secretary to the Regimen- 
tal Commander. The Packard student 
newspaper reports with pride that the 
former Packard student is also the court 
stenographer of the post and took notes 
for four and a half hours at an inquest 
without making any errors! 

Morton Junior College students, II- 
linois, are particularly proud of a grad- 
uate now in the army who was one of 
only two trainees to receive grades of 
100 in an examination for first class 
gunners held at the regimental recruit 
school at Fort Sheridan. 

Many recent graduates of Santa Mon- 
ica Junior College, California, complet- 
ed the primary elimination flight train- 
ing at the Naval Reserve Aviation Base 
in Long Beach this summer, and are 
now undergoing advanced training as 
naval aviation cadets at Pensacola, Cor- 
pus Christi, and Jacksonville. Upon 


successful completion of the advanced 


course, they will receive navy wings and 
commissions as ensigns in the naval re- 
serve. 

A complete report of junior colleges 
cooperating with the C.A.A. in flight 
training will be given in next month’s 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

These and the activities summarized 
below are what some junior colleges are 
doing to make America strong. At the 
Chicago convention of the Association 
in February, more than 500 junior col- 
lege representatives listened intently to 
the message from Dr. Fred J. Kelly of 
the U. S. Office of Education, “It is as 
if the junior college had been developed ° 
especially for these critical times.” Back 
in their own junior colleges this fall, 
those representatives are taking Dr. 
Kelly’s message to heart. 


Defense activities in junior colleges 
other than those reported above or in the 
April JoURNAL are described briefly in 
the following summary. 


New ENGLAND 


New Haven YMCA Junior College, 
Connecticut 


Classes began April 21 for 786 new students 
in the engineering defense training courses 
sponsored in New Haven County by Yale Uni- 
versity and the New Haven YMCA Junior Col- 
lege. Twenty-two new classes were organized 
to meet the needs of industries in the area. 
Classes, not heretofore given, included interior 
ballistics, coast control, and time and motion 
study. Six of the classes were held in Water- 
bury to accommodate the industries in that 
area. Most of the classes were organized for 
10-week periods although some extended long- 
er. Over a thousand applications were re- 
ceived, but only 786 could be accommodated 
immediately because of the limitations of 
space. 


New London Junior College, Connecticut 


The college began a special program of na- 
tional defense engineering courses the latter 
part of March with 106 men enrolled. All 
courses were held in the engineering build- 
ing. They included welding supervision, ap- 
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plied machine design, strength of materials, 
production control, engineering drawing, and 
industrial electricity. The regular engineering 
staff of the college was supplemented with 
practical engineers taken from industries in 
the New London area. 





MIDDLE STATES 
Monmouth Junior College, New Jersey 


This fall for the first time the college will 
give courses in advance of the sophomore year 
of college work in electricity, mathematics, 
and communications. The courses are being 
introduced as the result of requests from the 
civilian employees at Fort Monmouth. Credit 
earned will be accredited by the state depart- 
ment of education on a par with that earned 
in other recognized colleges in the state. 


Williamsport Dickinson Junior College, 
Pennsylvania 


The college turned over classroom facilities 
for an emergency training course in produc- 
tion engineering, taught three nights a week 
from March to July by an instructor of the 
Pennsylvania State College Extension Service. 
Twenty men employed in industries working 
on national defense contracts were enrolled. 
Entrance requirements specify three years of 
college engineering study, but actual shop ex- 
perience was accepted in substitution in many 
cases. The training was expected to speed up 
production as well as to keep cost at a mini- 
mum. 





SOUTHERN 
Lees-McRae College, North Carolina 


The college offered, beginning in June and 
extending for 12 weeks this summer, a course 
in sheet metal work designed primarily as 
training for immediate employment in the de- 
fense program, in which it is reported the de- 
mand for sheet metal workers far exceeds the 
available supply. The summer course was open 
to all young men between the ages of 17 and 
27 who were not in school. Charles F. White- 
sell, director of vocational education at the 
college, reported that it was contemplated 
continuing the metal work course this fall as 
an added feature of the vocational depart- 
ment. 


John Tarleton College, Texas 


A national defense training course in farm 
mechanics for out-of-school youth between the 
ages of 17 and 24 was offered this summer 
free of charge. Work offered included shop 
classes in gasoline and diesel engine, care and 
operation; metal work; woodwork; and ele- 
mentary electricity. For a certificate in each 
subject, 120 hours were required. The sum- 
mer session also offered aeronautical work as 
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follows: practical problems of airplane con- 
struction and repair; fundamental principles 
of engine assembly; welding; spray painting; 
as well as pilot training. 





NorTH CENTRAL 
Kansas City Junior College, Kansas 


A 10-week summer engineering training 
program began June 16, sponsored by the 
,school of Engineering and Architecture of 
the University of Kansas and the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


St. Joseph Junior College, Missouri 


Classes began June 16 in defense engineer- 
ing training under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas with the following courses 
offered: foreman conferences; aeronautical 
drafting, mathematics and mechanics; time 
and motion study; cost accounting for engi- 
neers; tool engineering; production drafting; 
and aircraft materials and construction prac- 
tices. 


Wright Junior College, Illinois 


The Aeronautics Club of the junior college 
is sponsoring a glider training course since 
the U. S. Army Air Corps is training glider 
pilots for the possible use of gliders as troop 
carriers. Twenty-five studer.ts were reported 
enrolled this summer. Students who success- 
fully completed the course will receive gov- 
ernment private pilot licenses for sail planes. 
Joseph Steinhauser, flight instructor, has con- 
tacted officials in Washington and relates that 
plans are now under way for government spon- 
sorship of glider training courses similar to 
those offered at the college. 





NORTHWEST 
Weber College, Utah 
A course in ordnance work designed to aid 


in the defense program is offered at Weber. 
It conforms to authentic ordnance practice. 





CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles City College 


A special session of the defense training 
program was begun May 12 and work was 
carried on both day and evening. 


Pasadena Junior College 


An auto mechanics’ course was offered by 
the Pasadena unit, Women’s Ambulance and 
Defense Corps of America, at Pasadena Jun- 
ior College. The class was taught by a lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. Army and met twice a 
week. 


Placer Junior College 
Classes were conducted this summer for 
training aircraft machinists and aircraft elec- 
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tricians for the national defense program. In- 
structors for the classes were furnished from 
McClellan Field in Sacramento. It was an- 
nounced that successful completion of the 
course would insure a civil service position at 
McClellan Field or some other defense airport 
of the United States at a starting salary of 
$1,320 per year. Instruction was given for 
12 weeks with six one-hour classes each day 
five days a week. 


Reedley Junior College 


Federal funds made possible the establish- 
ment of defense training classes this summer 
in the NYA building on the campus. The 
classes ran on a 24-hour schedule. They are 
to continue this fall on a full day schedule in 
view of the urgent need of some 75,000 men 
for defense jobs in southern California in ad- 
dition to another 41,000 needed in the ship- 
building industries in San Francisco and Oak- 
land. 


San Mateo Junior College 


The adult center continued welding and 
sheet metal courses this summer. The courses 
were carried on under the auspices of the 
junior college at the Coast Guard air repair 
station at Mills Field. 


‘Santa Monica Junior College 


Two courses new to Santa Monica Junior 
College were offered this summer. They were 
shop mathematics and recreational leadership. 
Shop mathematics was described by the col- 
lege as “a mixture of arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry, with particular 
application to shop use.” Neither course may 
be used for university credit but both will 
count toward graduation from junior college. 
The regular engineering courses of the col- 
lege were also offered during the summer. 


NAPA JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Following approval by the State Board 
of Education of California for forma- 
tion of a junior college district embrac- 
ing the Napa Union High School Dis- 
trict and contiguous territory, voters of 
the district cast ballots on a $650,000 
bond issue for construction of a new 
senior high school-junior college plant. 
After a series of mass meetings to ac- 
quaint the public with all details of the 
proposed building program, the bond 
issue carried in the election by a 10 to 
1 majority, or 2,544 to 287. Ground is 
slated to be broken for the plant in Oc- 
tober. 





MODESTO FOUNDERS DAY 


Twenty years of progress were marked 
by Modesto Junior College, California, 
recently when Founders Day was cele- 
brated. Students, alumni, and other 
friends of the college attended the many 
events scheduled. The main event was 
an outdoor theatre program at which 
music by the Modesto Junior College or- 
chestra was enjoyed and addresses by 
the alumni president, members of the 
college staff, and visiting educators 
were heard. The events were climaxed 
by dedication of the founders memorial 
tablet. Modesto is one of the first three 
district public junior colleges established 
in California. Together with Riverside 
Junior College and Sacramento Junior 
College it was established in 1921. Dr. 
Charles S. Morris, first president of the 
college and now head of San Mateo Jun- 
ior College, paid tribute to the pioneer 
spirit of the Modesto citizens which 
made Modesto Junior College possible, 
recalling the excessive taxes they im- 
posed upon themselves to buy the neces- 
sary ground for the college to begin the 
building program, and commending the 
teachers who put in much time and ef- 
fort without remuneration when the first 
classes of the college were held in the 
halls of various churches and public 
buildings of the community during the 
college’s early days. 





DR. HARMON HONORED 


As a feature of its fifty-first com- 
mencement, William Woods College, 
Missouri, dedicated its newest dormitory 
unit which has been named Harmon Hall 
in honor of its president, Dr. Henry G. 
Harmon, who is completing his seventh 
year of leadership. President Harmon’s 
father, Dr. A. D. Harmon of Cable, Wis- 
consin, formerly president of Transyl- 
vania College, Kentucky, delivered the 
dedicatory address. 














Why Junior College Students Withdraw 


JOSEPH A. AMORI 


NE HUNDRED former San Francisco 
Junior College students of the city 
and county of San Francisco were se- 
lected at random for the year 1939-40. 
These students were selected on a with- 
drawal basis other than that of defective 
scholarship as determined by their 
grades on the junior college records. 
It was felt that much of the work in 
the field of guidance and student with- 
drawal from schools and colleges and 
all of the emphasis of student drop-outs 
had been centralized on _ scholarship 
areas. Many of the people working in 
this sphere centered most of their at- 
tention on scholarship, and placed little 
emphasis on other factors which might 
be responsible for student withdrawal. 
The chief objective of this study was to 
determine what factors are at work 
which cause students to leave college 
when they were doing satisfactorily in 
their studies. 


Method 
Much of the work which has been 


completed involving student opinions 
and reactions has relied upon the ques- 
tionnaire as a means of gathering the 
data for the studies. All writers, re- 
search workers, and those interested in 
conducting scientific research realize the 
inadequacies of such a technique. This 
weakness is enhanced when questions 
of a personal and intimate nature are 
used to discover possible clues to the 
student problems involved in a study 
of this kind. Consequently all of the 
students were contacted by means of 
the telephone, the conversation and in- 
terview lasting from 10 minutes to one- 
half hour for each student. In some of 
the cases the mothers, fathers, brothers, 


sisters, uncles, and grandparents were 
interviewed. Twenty-five students were 
interviewed personally. These were se- 
lected at random after they had been 
telephoned concerning the study. The 
questions asked were prepared prior to 
the telephone conversation and also pre- 
vious to the personal interview. Care 
was exercised in presenting these ques- 
tions in order not to convey to the stu- 
dent the possible idea that he was under 
strict scrutiny and that the object of the 
study was to delve into his or her pri- 
vate life. The emphasis was placed on 
the outcomes of the study, how much 
interest the college authorities had in 
the welfare of the students; their prob- 
lems, their hopes, their aspirations, etc. 
This procedure took the student off his 
guard and placed him at complete ease 
and established a friendly basis for the 
interview. 

The questions were made deliberately 
general in order to bring out points 
of dissatisfaction among the students. 
In most instances the questions sought 
clues rather than actual cases of mal- 
adjustment, and in most cases the inci- 
dence of adjustment could be estimated 
by follow-up questions to the answers 
made by the student. This method 
proved very helpful in tracking down 
statements and clues which seemed 
tainted with a composition of malad- 
justment, and dissatisfaction, and dis- 
content. 

The Questionnaire 


In order to orient the reader with the 
type of questions which were asked in 
the interview, a sample is presented. It 
is to be borne in mind, however, that 
the following questions served as a mere 
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guide and outline and basis for the 
interview and do not include all of the 
essential composition, subject matter 
and texture of the telephone dialogue 
nor of the face to face interview. It is 
impossible to put down in writing the 
enormous number of details which 
evolved out of the two-way interview 
and conversation with each student. 


Introduction: The San Francisco Junior 
College is deeply concerned over those stu- 
dents who enroll in one of the several courses, 
remain for a time, and for reasons unknown 
to those in charge of the college, leave the 
school to enter upon some other type of 
activity. We are conducting a study of stu- 
dents who have withdrawn from college in the 
hope that we might uncover fundamental 
reasons for these withdrawals which will help 
us in reorganizing our college to meet better 
the needs of the students. You can help us 
very much by expressing your frank opinions 
on some important topics. In this way you 
will be helping future students who will 
enroll in the junior college during the years 
to come. We value the opinions of our stu- 
dents, in fact we believe that schools exist for 
the general welfare of the students. 

1. Was your withdrawal from college the result 
of scholarship difficulties? Yes _.? No_.? 
[This question was asked of the candidate 
to check on the records, his integrity, and for 
the reason that perhaps a student might be 
doing passing work and still have trouble 
with his studies.] 

2.Did you find the variety of courses offered 
unsuitable to your particular needs and 
interests? Yes_..? No__.? 

3.Was the social activities program of the 
student body diversified enough to satisfy 
your needs? Yes._.? No__..? 

4.Did you find the sports, recreational, and 
play activities program suited to your 
needs? Yes__.? No_..? 

9. If you had any mental, physical, emotional, 
or social problems, were you able to find a 
satisfactory solution for such in the college? 
Yes__.? No 

6.In your opinion is there a need and use for 
a person on the faculty who would devote 
all of his time to aiding students with 
personal problems? Yes__.? No ___.? 

7. What was the real reason (or reasons) for 
leaving college? 

8.Have you any other facts to add to this 
report which may help us so to organize 
our college in its various phases and areas 
as to satisfy and meet better the needs and 
desires of the students? 


Tabulation of Results 

Even though the outcomes of the in- 
terviews were somewhat broad in scope, 
complicated in nature, and minute in 
details, it was found that the data could 
be sorted, classified, and organized into 
definite patterns and be so presented as 
to give a well-coordinated picture of the 
problem. 

Students who desire to leave college 
for one reason or another are given at 
the personnel office a withdrawal blank 
for this purpose. The student signs his 
name on the blank and then has each 
instructor sign his or her name. The 
instructor also assigns a grade in the 
specific subject field in which the stu- 
dent is enrolled at the time of his with- 
drawal. In addition to this data, each 
student is asked to enter upon the blank 
a reason (or reasons) for his with- 
drawal. These blanks are then placed 
on file in the personnel office. A com- 
parison was made between the reasons 
given by the student on the withdrawal 
blank and the real reasons given during 
the interview. These are considered as 
signed reasons and real reasons. The 
results show some very significant im- 
plications to those who are responsible 
for guidance work. 




















TABLE I 
StupENTs’ REASONS FOR LEAVING COLLEGE 
Signed* — 
Work ‘ 75 
Illness in Family. 16 * 
Health 6 2 
Transfer 2 10 
Marriage | 4 
Discontent 52 
100 100 


*Taken from official withdrawal blanks. 
Quoted below are students’ reasons 
for discontent with college. 


Reasons Related to Curriculum Faults 


One course in which I was interested was 
discontinued. 

It takes too long to prepare yourself for a 
business course. Private business schools are 
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more practical, and one gets out sooner. 

The police training course is too theoretical. 
I have been in police work here in San 
Francisco and I know you don’t need that 
stuff they give you in the classroom. 

-I thought I was going to get the subjects I 
wanted, but I found out that the courses 
were not what I was led to believe they would 
be. 

I was wasting my time fooling around in 
the junior college courses; so I left. 

They wouldn’t take me in the merchandis- 
ing course because I wasn’t tall and skinny. 
I guess grades don’t count because I had all 
“A” grades. 

The work in engineering was too advanced 
for me as well as other students. 

I found out when it was too late that I had 
to go to New York for the kind of work I 
wanted to prepare myself for. 

I couldn’t figure out why I needed all that 
stuff for; after all I only wanted to be a 
secretary. 

If a person wants to go into business, why 
should he have to take hygiene, physical edu- 
cation and other compulsory courses? You 
don’t have to in the business schools in San 
Francisco. 


Reasons Related to Instructors 


Some of the instructors didn’t give me a 
fair deal. 

The instructor in charge of merchandising 
played favorites for jobs in the downtown 
stores. And I’m not the only one. I know 
at least 25 other girls who felt the same way. 

I guess I got the wrong instructors, because 
some of my friends said that the faculty was 
really swell. 


Reasons Related to Other Students 


One doesn’t get a chance around the college. 
The same students run the whole show. 

The other kids don’t care much about you. 
They don’t care whether you are there or not. 

I wanted to be on committees in the student 
body, but nobody included me in the activities. 


Reasons Related to Home Conditions 


My father and mother are always fighting 
each other, and I don’t care whether I go to 
college or not. 

My folks wanted me to be a dentist, but I 
didn’t like the courses; so I told them that 
the college was no good, and left. 

I wanted to get married, was engaged, but 
my parents objected because they wanted me 
to go to the University of California as they 
had done; so I told them I was tired and 
needed a rest. 

My parents are divorced now; so I’m on 
my own. I’m looking for a job. 

My sisters are all married, and I’m the only 
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one left at home to do the work; so I thought 
I had better get married and leave. 

My parents are always complaining about 
having to give me money to go to college. 
They never went to college and they say they 
succeeded. I just got tired of it, and quit. 


Reasons Related to Lack of Interest 


I’ve been going to school for a long time 
and I’m tired of studying. 

You do the same thing day after day. 
College is monotonous. 

I thought college was going to be different 
from high school. 

_ Why does a person have to read all of those 
books? I would rather be doing other things. 

College is too much work. I don’t think it 
is worth it. 

A person only lives once, studying is not 
interesting enough for me. 

I couldn’t get interested, that’s all. 

I want something new and different. College 
is like high school. 

I got tired of being with the same students 
with whom I had gone to high school. 

Two years is a long time. I want to do 
more interesting things. 

You don’t have to go to college to make 
money, do you? I wasn’t making any around 
there; so I left. 

I was all fed up with the college, the stu- 
dents, everything.* 


Reasons Related to Unhappiness 


I couldn’t take part in the social affairs, 
because I didn’t have good enough clothes. 
I’ve never been out with a girl in my life. 
I wanted to go to the social affairs, but you 
needed a girl. I thought I would stay out of 
college for a while, and see what happened. 

I don’t know how to dance, and other 
students kid me about it. 

Unless you take part in the social affairs, 
there is no use going to college. I just 
couldn’t meet the fellows around the college. 

I wasn’t having any fun around the college. 

Other students never asked me to any of 
their parties. 

I don’t know why people don’t like me. 

Just say I was terribly lonesome around 
the college. 

I never have been happy with anything. 

I want to go with girls, but I just can’t 
make myself face them. 

I guess I would have stayed if somebody 
would have talked to me about my problems. 

I just didn’t know where to go for help 
when I needed it. 





*This student shot himself while working 
in a restaurant. His uncle said that the jury 
at the inquest pronounced it accidental. But 
he also gave me the report in relation to how 
the student felt about college. 
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I just got tired of college, people, and 
everything. I was just blue. 

Why are social affairs so important in col- 
lege, anyway? 

College wasn’t making me happy, so I left. 

All of my friends had dates, but nobody 
ever asked me. 

I came to college to have a good time, but 

I guess I wasn’t cut out for dances, parties, 
and social affairs. 

Discussion of Results 

The junior college is a “clinic” to 
which come in great numbers malad- 
justed high school graduates. LEighty- 
five per cent of the students enrolling in 
the junior college exhibit scholarship 
deficiencies. Sixty per cent of the stu- 
dents leave the junior college sometime 
during their first year’s work. Only 
about 10 per cent of the students who 
eraduate enter an institution of higher 
learning. Every junior college admin- 
istrator is deeply concerned over the 
problem of student withdrawals. The 
junior college administrative and teach- 
ing personnel is greatly concerned with 
increasing its “holding power”, and 
steps have been taken to stem the tide 
of continual drop-outs. These attempts 
have centered chiefly around the addi- 
tion of terminal courses, survey courses, 
and new offerings. 

While these methods have merit, they 
could be strengthened to a very great 
extent by the application of clinical 
methods to these maladjusted youth who 
have found it extremely difficult to ad- 
just themselves to life with all of its 
many complexities. Junior college stu- 
dents, by and large, need social service 
work methods, procedures, and_tech- 
niques applied to them, not more 
courses, either old or new, including a 
lot of academic factual evidence. They 
have been subjected to this type of edu- 
cational routine for 12 years with little 
success. The junior college must do 
more than add to what has been tried 
already and found wanting. It must 
initiate new techniques. 


Responses made by the students on 
the Questionnaire to Question 1 related 
to scholarship and Question 2 related to 
the curriculum showed that a very small 
number of students found unsuitable 
the material offered. Only 10 students 
out of the 100 interviewed made an 
adverse criticism in this regard, while 
only three said that one course, while 
not receiving a failing grade, was some- 
what difficult. The curriculum dissatis- 
factions were centered in the main 
around the element of time. The ma- 
jority of these complaints were made 
by students whose chief interest was in 
the preparation for business careers. 
The junior colleges in large cities must 
compete with numerous business schools 
and colleges for selection, preparation 
and placement in this field. The State 
of California requires that each student 
enroll in hygiene, physical education, 
and the junior colleges require other 
courses. Perhaps a closer and more 
personal guidance of the students in the 
business courses would tend to alleviate 
these conflicts. 

To Question 3, was the social activi- 
ties program of the student body diver- 
sified enough to satisfy your needs, 60 
students replied in the affirmative, while 
10 students reported “No”, and 30 stu- 
dents replied that they had not partici- 
pated in this phase of the junior college 
program. Of the 30 students reporting 
“No”, 15 of them did not know how to 
dance, and consequently did not attend 
the dances sponsored by the executive 
committee of the student body. Of the 
remaining 15, 5 reported they had no 
time, while 10 said they didn’t particu- 
larly care to participate in the social 
program. 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that those who did not participate 
in the social activities of the junior col- 
lege were in the main the ones who 
reported that they were unhappy and 
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discontented. This has an important 
implication for junior college authori- 
ties who have supervision over the extra- 
curricular program of activities for the 
student body. Perhaps these students 
would be profiting by participating, and 
the ones who are leaders in the student 
body do not need these outlets as much 
as they are using them. The matters of 
correct dress, sufficient money to spend 
while in attendance, purchase of flowers 
for the “girl friend”, transportation, 
timidity of opposite sex, lack of confi- 
dence, etc., seem to be of utmost im- 
portance in this connection. 

Question 4, Did you find the sports, 
recreational, and play activities program 
suited to your needs, brought about the 
same general type of responses that the 
preceding question raised. Fifty stu- 
dents answered in the affirmative, 25 in 
the negative, while the remaining 25 
reported that outside of the compulsory 
physical education class they did not 
take part in these activities. Here again 
it seems evident that many of the back- 
ward students who well could profit by 
participation in these areas are not par- 
ticipating, while many of those who are 
taking part in them might balance 
their junior college education by par- 
ticipation in a diversified program of 
extracurricular activities. There is an 
implication here for those given the re- 
sponsibility for the organization of the 
physical education department and its 
program. Perhaps a program of intra- 
mural sports might serve to attract those 
who are rather timid and shy and lack 
the necessary neuro-muscular coordina- 
tion and superb skill and technique for 
interschool competition. Coaches and 
physical education teachers should be 
constantly on the look-out for under- 
developed, timid and shy students en- 
rolled in physical education activity 
classes. 

To Question 5, If you had any mental, 
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physical, emotional or social problems, 
were you able to find a satisfactory so- 
lution for such in the college, 50 an- 
swered in the affirmative, 30 in the 
negative, while 20 students reported that 
they did not have any pressing problems 
while enrolled. 

In discussing Question 6 during the 
interview, a further question was asked: 
“Why don’t you go to the adviser as- 
signed to you, for help and guidance?” 
The student always answered that he 
“couldn’t discuss such personal prob- 
lems with him.” Many of them laughed 
at the suggestion. Many of the students 
questioned the ability of the school of- 
ficers to give dependable advice on non- 
scholastic problems. Many of them 
didn’t know where they could go for 
help. Some of them went to other in- 
structors rather than consult the advisers 
assigned to them, because they “under- 
stood’. The vast majority of the stu- 
dents having problems either attempted 
a self-diagnosis and treatment or took 
them home to their parents for solution. 
Practically all of the students, however, 
felt that there was a real and distinct 
need for somebody on the faculty whose 
special assignment in the junior college 
was to take care of students’ problems 
when they arose. Many of them felt 
that students would take more genuine 
interest in the work at the junior college 
if they knew that they could go to 
somebody whenever they wanted to for 
consultation who would talk less “shop”, 
as they expressed it, and more about 
problems relating to life and living. 
From this it would seem that we are 
giving the student many facts about life, 
but we are not contributing very much 
to him on how to live. 

It is extremely difficult to discover 
personal problems in the individual. 
Problems of adjustment which cause 
conflicts, frustrations, unhappiness do 
not come to the surface until something 
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bombastic happens. Under these cir- sonal problems. One of the most im- 
cumstances the attention of the dean’s portant techniques in guidance is to get 
office is drawn, but how much more the student to talk about himself and 
effective to have caught the case prior his problems. Many students com- 
to the break. Health problems have a plained that they never got a chance to 
similar connotation. All teachers must talk, the faculty member doing it all, 
be on the watch for slight divergencies and then all about academic work. Much 
from the normal behavior of students. good guidance work can be done across 
These can be detected in their early the luncheon table during the noonday 
stages if the teacher is on the alert. A meal, on a street-car ride, during a walk 
student not handing in his home work about the campus, on the athletic field, 
assignments, another student sleeping in during assemblies, at school dances and 
class, a student assuming a defensive at social affairs. Faculty members 
attitude in class, another student failing should grasp these opportunities for 
continually in the tests, a student com- service at these odd but fruitful periods. 
ing late to class, a student cutting his It will pay them big dividends in the 
classes, a student who is backward in’ end in genuine interest, attention, and 
class. These may be cases of maladjust- affection from the students both in the 
ment and can be helped and assisted. classroom and out. 
If the teacher cannot cope successfully Many of the reasons for student dis- 
with the student, the attention of the content quoted above would be alle- 
dean’s office or some other faculty mem- _viated by this method. By far the main 
ber may bring a solution. It must be reasons for discontent are lack of in- 
borne in mind continually that all of terest and unhappiness. A survey made 
us are not guidance workers, even if of 400 hygiene students reveals the fact 
some would like to be, but at the same that 300 of them said they were un- 
time all teachers must assume the re- happy. The technique consisted of ask- 
sponsibility of singling out such cases. ing them to write the word “yes” or 
Unless one has suffered in his growth “no” to the question, “Are you happy?” 
to maturity through numerous conflicts, This was very revealing not only to the 
frustrations, feelings of inferiority, a instructor but also to the students. This 
sense of not belonging, worry, mental was the method used in presenting and 
anxiety, periods of loneliness, blues, and introducing the subject unit on mental 
such, and has come through success- hygiene to the students in the required 
fully, he can never appreciate the prob- hygiene course. Teachers of hygiene, 
lems of youths. Nor will be be suitable since they have the opportunity to meet 
for guidance work. Students are very every student enrolled in the junior 
sensitive to matters pertaining to the college, can do some of the best work 
selection of guidance workers in a_ in this area if they are ‘cognizant of 
school. Students very soon find those their responsibilities, and come forward 
on the faculty who have a special fit- to meet them. Instead of spending too 
ness for guidance. The mere appoint- much time on nutrition, exercise, pos- 
ment of faculty “advisers” for students ture and other subjects in which most 
to go to is not an indication that his of the students have had some informa- 
services will be utilized, as shown by _ tion at the lower levels, it would be well 
the results of this study. Many students to consider such topics as life values, 
have one adviser assigned to them, but the development of a life philosophy, 
move to another one for the more per- the meaning of life, the scheme of life, 
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what after college, goals in life, ideals 
in life, and similar subjects of vital and 
lasting importance to every student. If 
presented in a simple, well-organized 
fashion, there will be an abundance of 
interest. Students may be asked to 
bring in their own personal problems 
for solution. They also may be required 
to write a personal philosophy of life. 
Both the former and the latter may be 
read in class. The student’s interest in 
such matters is astounding. 

According to a comparison of the 
answers to Question 7 with answers on 
the official withdrawal blanks (see Table 
I), students are very reluctant to set 
down the real reason for leaving college. 
For instance, while 75 students gave 
“Work” as their reason on the official 
withdrawal blank, only 30 of them were 
found to be actually working. Many 
of them were reported by their mothers 
as being in bed asleep during the mid- 
day hours, while others were reported 
as having left “with other boys”. In 
many cases the mothers were not aware 
of the absence of their sons from home. 
Some of them said that they did not 
know what was going to become of their 
boys. In the student’s behalf it can be 
said that upon being questioned about 
their “Signed reasons” for leaving col- 
lege, most of them reported that it was 
the easiest and most expedient method 
of asking for a withdrawal and “We 
are going to work one of these days 
anyway’. Some expressed complete 
surprise when informed of the fact that 
there were jobs in the college filled by 
students on the NYA and were open to 
those who showed need for such. Many 
students are somewhat backward and 
feel timid and shy in asking for finan- 
cial aid. Guidance workers should at- 
tempt to ascertain a student’s financial 
status upon enrollment, and the neces- 
sary steps taken to meet the situation. 

Junior college authorities, in their 
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attempts to increase their holding power 
of students by elimination of student 
withdrawals, might well afford to con- 
sider the factors of emotional malad- 
justment of the students as an important 
contributive cause of student drop-outs. 





FAIRBURY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Establishment of a new junior college 
at Fairbury, Nebraska, was voted in a 
recent special election by a margin of 
5 to 1. McCook Junior College will 
serve as a model for the Fairbury insti- 
tution since both cities are in the same 
population bracket and conditions are 
comparable. Supt. W. E. Scott of the 
city school system automatically becomes 
president of the new college, and the 
present board of education becomes the 
junior college board. A survey of the 
600 students in Fairbury High School 
prior to the special election revealed that 
96 per cent of the students favored the 
establishment of the college. The new 
institution will have the cooperation of 
the University of Nebraska in planning 
the curriculum and in choosing the fac- 
ulty. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE IN DELAWARE 


Wesley Collegiate Institute in Dover, 
Delaware, closed since 1932, will reopen 
as a coeducational junior college in Sep- 
tember, 1942. A qualified educator is 
to be appointed as president by next 
January to organize a faculty and de- 
velop a curriculum. The trustees plan 
to meet the material and financial needs 
of the college by a cooperative agree- 
ment with the people of Dover and 
through individual donations of equip- 
ment and a brief campaign for $25,000. 
This will be the first junior college in 
the state of Delaware and will bring the 
number of states with junior colleges up 
to 45. 
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Junior College Women in National Defense 





MARGARET DURHAM ROBEY 


AS THE private junior college for 

women any place in the national 
defense program? My answer is an 
emphatic yes. 

I believe we are all thinking in terms 
of total defense. Not only in the milli- 
tary and economic sense, but in the sense 
that national defense includes all types 
of service, with emphasis on health, in- 
telligence, and good citizenship; and 
that we are thinking in terms of protect- 
ing America from foreign ideologies, 
without and within, and of preserving 
our traditional American way of life. 
In these fields women may play a lead- 
ing role; if indeed they may not also in 
military and economic activities. 

In this day of airplanes and bombs, 
civilian populations are often in more 
deadly peril than the military forces, 
and women need physical stamina, 
steady nerves and stout hearts, perhaps 
more than the soldiers who are trained 
in duty and have the means of defense 
at hand. Since we have already heard 
much practical talk about first aid and 
home nursing, automobile mechanics 
and other fields in which women may 
be useful if properly trained (and I 
recognize the importance of all this), I 
want to emphasize the importance of 
what junior colleges for women are 
already doing in training women to 
make effective contribution to our coun- 
try in war and in peace. 

And may I digress here to say that 
in this crisis colleges should not lose 
sight of the fact that theirs is—and will 
be—the responsibility for the moral, 
spiritual and cultural welfare of the 
country. That we must continue to 


render this fundamental service, as well 
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as to give specific aid to the more tech- 
nical aspects of the defense problem. 
I was glad to hear Mr. McNutt say in 
Washington that the real job of the . 
school is still classroom teaching. Dur- - 
ing and after the war the country must 
have leadership, and these leaders will 
come in most part from the ranks of 
the educated. 

In the field of character-building, the 
small private junior college is supreme. 
We have an unexcelled opportunity for 
knowing our students, their strength and 
their weaknesses. We are in a position 
to train students in integrity, social 
consciousness, and emotional balance 
far better than colleges whose size ne- 
cessitates assembly-line methods. And 
may I say that I believe the greatest 
responsibility of education is to teach 
each student to carry her own weight— 
economically if possible—but certainly 
emotionally and spiritually. The world 
sorely needs women capable of standing 
firm and undismayed in the face of dis- 
aster both personal and nationwide. 

More or less parenthetically I should 
like to list another aspect of the situa- 
tion to which the junior college for 
women is able to make significant con- 
tribution. We can give our young wo- 
men a knowledge of life, a personal 
poise which will enable them to asso- 
ciate with men with dignity and good 
judgment in situations that are unusual 
and unconventional, and save them 
from the fate of many women in the 
last war who served the nation with 
great success but who came out with 
grave personal problems and in many 
instances shattered lives. 

As private junior colleges we are also 
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the last stronghold of spiritual faith. 
Or perhaps I should say we have the 
liberty of choice, and are limited only 
by our own limitations in showing stu- 
dents something outside and beyond 
themselves on which to rely in the battle 
of life, in giving them a cure for campus 
jitters, to use a phrase often heard, and 
in helping them acquire an inner peace 
instead of the “growing restlessness” 
which so many college heads recognize 
and deplore. 

Specifically, I believe the junior col- 
lege for women should use the emer- 
gency before us to motivate and vivify 
its whole program, academic, social, 
physical and spiritual. I believe that 
each student should evaluate her own 
aptitudes, with the help of faculty and 
guidance counsel, with specific reference 
to her potential worth to her country in 
defense and also with reference to her 
share in rebuilding the social order. 

At the risk of being obvious I would 
like to illustrate this point. The exam- 
ples are legion. The physical health 
program may be made more important 
in the light of the demands of war 
strains; the recreational program may 
be linked to the need for preserving the 
morale of the soldiers and the civilian 
population; first aid and hygiene, home 
nursing, home management and dietetics 
become more interesting when pointed 
toward war service; secretarial subjects 
and other vocational and semiprofes- 
sional courses fit women to take the 
places of the men who are called to 
military service; Spanish and French 
may be valuable in foreign correspon- 
dence even perhaps in censorship; music 
and the other arts will be the guardians 
of sanity in a war-torn world; social 
sciences are important as never before. 
To quote Mr. McNutt again: “We must 
mend every rip and tear in the fabric of 
our national life.” Young women in 
each of these fields—if properly trained 
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by us—may make themselves indispen- 
sable to their country. 

In our talks with our students, indi- 
vidually and in assembly, we can teach 
them that freedom is a spiritual achieve- 
ment: alike for the individual and so- 
ciety. Lincoln freed the slaves by proc- 
lamation, but the Negro has had to 
achieve his freedom by his own efforts. 
We can teach our students that freedom 
is achieved by discipline and self re- 
straint, by obedience to the un-enforce- 
able, by respect for law and order, and 
by the growth of social consciousness. 
We can teach them that nations fall 
when individuals have lost faith in 
themselves. 

Finally, the private junior college for 
women can contribute to national de- 
fense, because, better than most colleges, 
we are in a position to teach our stu- 
dents that by the steadiness of their 
nerves, the keenness of their brains, the 
skill of their hands, the caliber of their 
courage, and the quality of their faith 
shall this country be saved and peace 
shall eventually come. 





Recent changes in the social and eco- 
nomic structure have produced tremen- 
dous changes in the demands on higher 
education. Public junior colleges, inso- 
far as they are financially able, are 
striving to meet this challenge. They 
still offer a substantial and fully accept- 
able preparation for the senior college 
work. However, they are more and 
more bending their efforts to provide a 
few standard, well rounded, practical 
terminal courses for those who will not 
take further college work. In all cases 
such vocational courses as preparation 
for teaching, business, or the industry 
peculiar to that junior college com- 
munity, are backed by an offering that 
will provide a rich civic-cultural back- 
eround.—El Dorado (Kansas) Times. 
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Library Experiment with Reading Records 
CARITA M. LANCASTER 


HREE YEARS AGO, after completing 
T a yearly report on circulation fig- 
ures in the library of Bethune-Cookman 
College, I made an attempt to interpret 
these figures in the light of the quality 
as well as the quantity of reading done 
by the students for the academic year. 
It was brought forcefully to my reali- 
zation that the perfectly balanced sheet 
of statistics told me little beyond the 
usual data expected—the number of 
books taken out, days open for issue, 
percentage of circulation, etc. 

From a clerical or custodial stand- 
point, it was a satisfactory report, but 
it conveyed nothing more intimate about 
the reading health of any student than 
if it had been the circulation statistics 
of a public library. I experienced dis- 
satisfaction with this concept of my job 
as a school librarian. Although it was 
not until two years later that Mr. 
MacLeish of the Library of Congress 
so helpfully crystallized my thinking on 
the difference between the “custodial” 
and the “Keeper of the Intellectual 
Book” concepts, there was born a desire 
to know actually by author and title 
what each student drew from our li- 
brary. 

Thus my Reading Record was begun 
with the opening of the following aca- 
demic year. It was begun largely from 
the standpoint of my personal curiosity 
and to constitute a basis for some of the 
conclusions that had been forming in 
my mind as to the general reading level 
of our student body. This curiosity 


lead me to take an integral part in the 
diagnostic and remedial reading pro- 
gram of the college. Before beginning 
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this Reading Record, I thought the 
amount of clerical work necessary to 
keep it up would be prohibitive. For 
this reason, I kept the results of the 
record to myself and experimented for 
a quarter. It worked very simply in 
this manner. Our college enrollment 
was around three hundred that year. I 
made an alphabetical file of cards bear- 
ing the name of each student. After 
library closing hours, four of our work- 
ers recorded the day’s circulation on 
each student’s card, by date, author, and 
title of their withdrawal. When circu- 
lation was unusually heavy, this re- 
cording process would go on at inter- 
vals during the day. 


I spent time over this record, analyz- 
ing it from several standpoints, and at 
the close of the quarter I sent in the 
usual circulation § statistics sheet, all 
nicely totaled and balanced, but I added 
to my report a list of the students and, 
by author and title, their withdrawals 
for the quarter. It took four typists 
two days to make this record. In addi- 
tion, there was another list of the names 
of students who had not made a single 
withdrawal for the quarter. In the final 
section of the report I made a rough 
attempt at grouping according to three 
levels of reading. The first level con- 
sisted of those withdrawals for recrea- 
tional reading that were on the level of 
the indisputably better class of reading, 
both classical and modern. As an ex- 
ample of this grouping there were in- 
cluded writings from such authors as 
Carlyle, Moore, Santayana, Huxley, 
Steinbeck, Thomas Mann, etc. The sec- 
ond level included those whose with- 
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drawals for recreational reading fell 
generally in the class of Zane Grey, 
Kathleen Norris, Harold B. Wright, 
Mary R. Rinehart, etc. The third level 
embraced those whose reading was en- 
tirely collateral to academic courses or 
whose cards showed no withdrawal. 

At the end of the first academic 
quarter, the reading record did bring to 
light that there were a number of our 
students, not inspired _ sufficiently 
through the diagnostic or remedial 
reading program, through native inter- 
est, or through class pressure to draw a 
book from the library. In a canvass 
made of the students’ rooms, no one 
was found to have had a personal col- 
lection of books numbering over five, 
excluding textbooks and collateral read- 
ing. The dormitory libraries were 
neither adequate nor well used, and de- 
partment libraries showed no _ great 
strain put on them by students. This 
may seem startling to some educators, 
as it did to us, yet I would hazard a 
guess that if a reading record was made 
in many colleges, results would show 
the library doing largely reference work, 
providing a study hall, and circulating 
a small percentage of stack contents 
when called for. Is this not the scope 
of the public library and are we then 
only small replicas of public libraries? 

For the second quarter, I started new 
cards in the file. I divided the cards 
from the first quarter into three levels, 
preparing a bibliography for each level. 
These bibliographies contained about 
twenty titles each. The one for the first 
level of reading (of which there were 
not even a handful) consisted of books 
on their same level of reading. As an 
example of this list, there was Inside 
Europe by Gunther; Mein Kampf by 
Hitler; War and Peace by Tolstoi; The 
Last Puritan by Santayana; My Country 
and My People by Lin Yutang, etc. A 
personally addressed letter was sent 
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those students whose reading was of the 
first level. The letter complimented 
them on the quality of their recreational 
reading, called attention to enclosed 
additional titles that would add immeas- 
urably to their cultural advantage, and 
contained an invitation to call any eve- 
ning for a chat about books and reading. 

I also offered to furnish another bibliog- 

raphy when the enclosed one was ex- 

hausted. 

The bibliography composed for the 
second level attempted to include books 
just a bit above the students’ present 
type of selection as shown by the Read- 
ing Record, yet not too “meaty” for 
their taste. It resulted in the selection 
of titles such as The Count of Monte 
Cristo by Dumas; Three Minute College 
Readings by Davis; The Scarlet Letter 
by Hawthorne, and Queen Victoria by 
Strachey. Mimeographed letters, slightly 
different from those for the first level 
readers, were sent the second level 
readers. 

This same bibliography was used for 
the third level readers but my letter to 
them asked that they stop in my office 
some free period. During my informal 
chats with them, I attempted to find out 
why they made no withdrawals from 
the library. This information was re- 
corded on their Reading Record cards. 
The reasons fell chiefly under these 
heads: 

1. Poor backgrounds including home, school 
and public conditions resulting in little 
training in the habit of, or appreciation for, 
reading. 

2. Mental laziness—or the preference for a 
physical stimulus rather than a mental one. 


3. Active displeasure or the duty behavior 
toward reading, due either to mental atti- 
tude or physical handicaps. 


4.“Library doesn’t have what I want to read.” 


I really expected no particular atten- 
tion to be given these bibliographies by 
the majority of students. Instead, by 
some curious quirk, there was such a 
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demand for these few titles that I had to 
make up more bibliographies to serve 
the demand. Students took great delight 
in having a personal reading menu. 
Indeed, several community users of our 
library requested individual reading 
guides based on my knowledge of their 
reading needs, the public demands made 
by their professions, (for such people 
as ministers, etc.) and the development 
that I thought they could make. 

The lines of demarcation between 
types of reading do not pretend to sci- 
entific exactness. They were loosely 
drawn, intending only to divide the 
readers roughly into a relative grouping 
of above-normal, normal and sub-nor- 
mal. I notice in Miss Fargo’s recent 
edition of “The School and the Library” 
a challenge to the fitness of the average 
librarian for such interpretation. The 
opinion is expressed, as I interpreted it, 
that the organization and administration 
of a library is “job enough”. This has 
set me to weighing the advisability of 
such a program for the library as I have 
conceived. Thus it was with a deal of 
pleasure that I read such an eminent 
dissenting opinion as that expressed by 
Dr. Shores in his article entitled “School 
Librarian as Reading Teacher”—not to 
mention the library philosophy of Mr. 
MacLeish expressed in his article “Of 
the Librarian’s Profession”. It is my 
continued belief in this concept of the 
school library that is keeping me in the 
profession and directing my interest to 
the readers’ advisory field in school li- 
brary work. 

At the close of the academic year, the 
Reading Record had demonstrated its 
value to the administration. The report 
of the last school quarter of that year 
showed not only an increase in circula- 
tion figures, but also where that increase 
had taken place and the generally better 
reading tone. The library had become 
the laboratory for the college and a 





valid measuring instrument for the ac- 
complishment of the objectives as laid 
down by the English department and 
especially the diagnostic and remedial 
reading projects. It was obvious that 
as an isolated study and record, the 
Reading Record had its limitations, but 
a plan was drawn up for its integration 
into the work of the English department. 
I further recommended that a reading 
record be kept for each student’s two 
years at the college and become a valid 
appendage to his transcript. The advis- 
ability of this has not been seen by the 
administration as yet and is still vision- 
ary. I believe such record should be 
kept from a child’s earliest contact with 
a school library and continue through 
his academic career. It should be a 
valuable index for vocational guidance, 
help in ascertaining the cultural back- 
ground, and furnish teachers of English 
with advance information as to the gen- 
eral level to which their program should 
be gauged. As an example of my think- 
ing on this point: Why should a stu- 
dent who has never heard of Haw- 
thorne’s Scarlet Letter, whose general 
reading is on the level of Little Women 
and Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, be ex- 
pected to get much out of a course which 
requires her to wade through Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, Samson Agonistes, or 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims? Yet, 
we found students with just this level 
of reading appreciation enrolled in such 
courses. The Reading Record caused 
some subject matter rearranging in our 
English syllabus in order that we might 
as nearly as we are able bring up defi- 
cient reading backgrounds. Our prob- 
lem in this field is acute in that many 
of our students come from high school 
situations and public conditions where 
they had no access to libraries and have 
backgrounds that did not lend to the 
cultivation of the privilege of reading. 
Weighty problems for consideration 
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have grown out of this record affecting 
the entire faculty and requiring their 
pooled experience. We have been try- 
ing to trace the relation between scholar- 
ship and the findings of the Reading 
Record for a given student. Can we 
turn out “A” students who rarely use 
the library? Are our best readers ex- 
cellent students? Are our poorest read- 
ers correspondingly poor students? 
What is the relation between what the 
Reading Record shows and the person- 
ality development of the student? 

With the opening of the academic 
year of 1940-41, the Reading Record 
program went into its second year and 
some improvement has been made in 
keeping it up. It is housed in visible 
file equipment now. Each student and 
faculty member has a card in this case. 
All names are alphabetically arranged 
and visible at a glance. At the end of 
our first school month, red signal warn- 
ings are inserted over those cards that 
are still blank and show no book with- 
drawal. The English department head 
comes in for consultation and study of 
the record. In this way those persons 
who have made no withdrawals are in- 
cluded in our remedial program and 
thus receive special attention from the 
start. 

In addition to our visible file record, 
we have housed in an ordinary filing 
cabinet manila letter folders for each 
student. These folders contain the 
scores made by the student on the bat- 
tery of tests given freshmen before reg- 
istration and a statement of previous 
library experience. At the bottom of 
the sheet is a place for recording the 
reading level approximated at the end 
of the first, second, and third quarters 
respectively. In these folders are placed 
also the book review form given when 
a book is drawn for recreational reading 
and returned by the student when the 
book is read. This file and the Reading 





Record are at the disposal of the faculty 
and administration at any time. 

The possibilities of these records are 
inexhaustible and the service explora- 
tory. Together with our room count 
and teacher reserve system, the Reading 
Record affords an adequate check upon 
the service rendered the student body 
by the library. The final form that 
this record will take has not yet ap- 
peared, but at this early stage, it has 
accomplished a better correlation be- 
tween faculty and library. It brought 
to light some reading or nonreading 
habits that had hitherto escaped atten- 
tion and has not proven a clerical bur- 
den in upkeep. Whatever its weak- 
nesses, it is proving itself a valid meas- 
uring instrument for the general read- 
ing of this college, and if we accept 
what our dean often quotes from Car- 
lyle, “If we think of it, all that a uni- 
versity or final highest school can do for 
us is still but what the first school began 
doing—teach us to read”, then certainly 
the Reading Record justifies its place 
in this adventure called education and 
will help the library serve in the aca- 
demic life of our institution as “counsel 
for the situation.” 





HOTEL TOUR 


Students in the hotel and restaurant 
management course at San Francisco 
Junior College, California, recently 
toured 22 hotels in California to become 
acquainted with innovations and oper- 
ating policies and to see theory in prac- 
tice. During a 1,500 mile drive, stu- 
dents visited hotels typifying various 
kinds of organization and saw practi 
cally every type of accommodation. The 
trip was sponsored by the leading hotels 
of San Francisco and vicinity and was 
endorsed by the California Northern 


Hotel Association. 
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MARGARET 


XHIBITS, magazines, and radio are 
E, used today as publicity mediums 
for junior colleges, but the newspaper, 
because of its wide daily circulation, is 
of foremost importance. To make the 
maximum use of this agency, the junior 
college news director must study his 
market to learn the type of matter and 
how much a newspaper will print and 
how often it will accept articles, and to 
learn how to distribute his news among 
rival publications. When he has ob- 
tained this information, the problem of 
getting news into print is largely solved. 

Why is school news of sufficient im- 
portance to merit experimentation to 
get the maximum of space or head- 
lines in newspapers, an educator might 
ask. The answer is that taxpayers, par- 
ents, graduates, board members, friends, 
and even the students, upon whose good 
will the life of the junior college de- 
pends, are influenced by the press. Their 
opinions concerning a school’s value to 
a community are formed largely by 
what they read daily. Junior colleges 
that have nothing to say about their 
work, like some individuals, probably 
have small accomplishments, either aca- 
demically or socially. Granted that 
college news is of importance, surely to 
know the best methods for its distribu- 
tion is valuable. 

Contrary to the generally accepted 
belief that newspapers are eager to print 
college news, the average news director 
finds the opposite to be the case. “Our 
greatest problem,” said a director of 
news of one of the largest and best 
known woman’s colleges, “is getting 
newspapers to print our stories.” 

“Most college news is alike, hence 
isn’t news at all,” is one editor’s ex- 


Junior College News in Daily Newspapers 


B. HECKER 


planation. A news editor of one of the 
better pictorial magazines stated that 
he is besieged with college photographs 
showing nothing but average activities 
that might be seen on any college cam- 
pus from Maine to California, and 
which would be of no interest to maga- 
zine readers except to those connected 
with the schools represented. 

Barring social items, or sports, the 
average educational institution has lit- 
tle to offer a newspaper if the feature, 
or humanizing side of the news, were 
not developed. In this way, however, 
college scientific articles have won a 
definite place in the newspapers, and 
honor rolls are published in metropoli- 
tan dailies far removed from the college 
that announces the news. 

Developing the feature side of the 
news depends largely on the writer’s 
ingenuity and his knowledge of news- 
paper practices. An analysis of the 
papers in the junior college community 
and neighboring cities, as well as met- 
ropolitan papers with a circulation 
within the field, is as important to the 
college news purveyor as it is to the 
free-lance writer who is marketing his 
articles. When a publicity director 
knows the type and average length of 
features and variety of subject matter 
that are acceptable and the type of 


‘readers a newspaper has, his task is to 


adjust his articles to fit this pattern, if 
he wishes to get publication. 
Furthermore, ideas that have been 
used successfully once sound familiar 
to newspaper editors and will meet a 
cold reception when presented with only 
a change of names the following year. 
Junior college generations change 
quickly; so must the presentation and 
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type of news change, if the already 
overcrowded newspaper is to find space 
for it. 


Society news, which is the easiest to 
offer, will show policy differences with 
every type of newspaper that is used. 
The news director will also learn that 
at Christmas, Thanksgiving, New Year’s, 
or Easter, when pages are crowded with 
community news, he will not get his 
best results. If possible, he should plan 
to use “between seasons” for stories 
that do not have a time element of 
importance. 


An analysis of news articles from a 
junior college for women, which uses 
primarily three newspapers in the com- 
munity, shows that the following types 
of news were acceptable during the aca- 
demic year to three representative met- 
ropolitan papers: society items, such 
as teas, luncheons, dances, dinners, 
houseparties; organization news, such 
as the officers, plays, concerts, pageants; 
exhibitions, contests, excursions, conven- 
tions, meetings, chapel speeches, indi- 
vidual achievements of students or fac- 
ulty, departmental news, new courses, 
enrollment stories, alumnae news, hob- 
bies, sports, unusual gifts or bequests, 
directors’ meetings, commencement pro- 
grams. A number of these articles 
were emphasized with pictures. News 
of accidents, fires, or deaths other than 
from natural causes, had they occurred, 
probably would have been handled by 
the regular newspaper staffs and would 
have had wider than local circulation, 
for these items would have become 
“wire news’ and would have been dis- 
tributed by the national press associa- 
tions. 

Getting news into print is no mystery, 
nor is it based on the contacts a news 
director possesses, though these can be 
made advantageous. Rather, it results 


from furnishing the type of matter a 
newspaper can use with a minimum of 


revision. When a news director sup- 
plies this, and has learned the demands 
of the newspapers he deals with, inter- 
preting the news to the public may 
become a series of constant changes in 
his writing technique, but that is what 
makes his work interesting to himself 
and to his readers. 





WILLIAM SNYDER LECTURE 


The seventh annual William Henry 
Snyder Lecture at Los Angeles City Col- 
lege this year was presented by Dr. Eric 
Cyril Bellquist, assistant professor of 
political science at the University of 
California, who spoke on “The Position 
of Our Democracy in the Present Crisis.” 
The lectureship was founded in 1935 to 
honor the first director, now director 
emeritus, of Los Angeles City College, 
and each year selects as a speaker an 
outstanding interpreter of some field of 
science or of major trends in the cul- 
tural life of the nation. 





GRAY COURT COLLEGE 
Gray Court College at Ridgefield, 


Connecticut, is organized as a junior 
college for girls with a program which 
seeks to discover the natural aptitudes 
of the student and then to provide the 
best possible training in that direction. 
The college offers all entering students a 
comprehensive orientation course called 
“Career Fundamentals” so that students 
may decide at the start of college the 
field they would like to enter. “By this 
step,” the college announces, “square 
pegs are not forced into round holes; 
no time and effort are thrown away on 
misfit education; and psychological un- 
rest and discontent are prevented.” An: 
other feature of the college program is 
known as “Project Periods” in which 
the student is sent into the actual pro 
fession for which she is studying during 
her second year of training. 
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Reports and Discussions 








SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


A full report on the three workshops 
on junior college terminal education 
held in California and Tennessee, writ- 
ten by Leland L. Medsker of Chicago 
who was on the staff of all of them, will 
be published in the October issue of the 
JOURNAL. 





COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars 
held at Chicago, April 14-17, one of the 
principal papers at the Wednesday gen- 
eral session was presented by Dr. J. An- 
thony Humphreys, registrar and direc- 
tor of personnel of Woodrow Wilson 
Junior College, Illinois, whose topic was 
“The Various Preparatory Functions of 
the Junior College.” 

At the junior college section, under 
the chairmanship of W. J. Moburg, 
North Park College, Illinois, the follow- 
ing papers were presented: “Academic 
Standards of Terminal Curricula,” J. 
M. McCallister, Herzl Junior College, 
Illinois; “The Transfer of Students in 
Terminal Curricula,” W. H. Smith, Co- 
piah-Lincoln Junior College, Mississippi; 
“The Transfer of Students in Prepro- 
fessional Curricula,” R. W. Brewster, 
Schuylkill Undergraduate Center of the 
Pennsylvania State College; “The Trans- 
fer of Credit in Survey Courses,” Alice 
J. Griffin, Wright Junior College, IIli- 
Nois. 

The formal resolutions adopted by the 
association included the following: 


We wish to commend the efforts of those 
persons who are organizing junior colleges 


with a curriculum especially designed for stu- - 
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dents who want, beyond the high school, some 
work which will be done without any thought 
of transferring it to the standard four-year 
college. 





NORTH CENTRAL MEETING 


The newly elected president of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, James C. Miller, Christian Col- 
lege, Missouri, was the principal speak- 
er at the annual dinner meeting of the 
North Central Council of Junior Col- 
leges which was held at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, March 27, with an atten- 
dance of 70. Dr. W. C. Eells, executive 
secretary of the association, was also 
present and spoke briefly. 

“Some Concerns of Our Junior Col- 
leges,” was the significant topic of Presi- 
dent Miller’s address. The necessity for 
cooperation and joint leadership by pub- 
lic and private junior colleges and the 
careful analysis of accreditation proce- 
dures were points emphasized. Democ- 
racy requires for the junior college stu- 
dent information and experiences plus 
an intellectual poise, said President Mil- 
ler. Our society needs trained youth 
who are leaders. These are the ones 
who will control those modern problems, 
the dreaded “back-wash” of the head- 
waters of civilization. 

President Conley presided at a brief 
business meeting at which a new con- 
stitution was adopted and officers elect- 
ed as follows: president, Frederick Mar- 
ston, Kemper Military School, Missouri; 
vice-president, L. R. Larsen, Little Rock 
Junior College, Arkansas; secretary, W. 
B. Spelman, Morton Junior College, II- 
linois; executive committee: R. D. Chad- 
wick, Duluth Junior College, Minnesota; 
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Ross Holt, Lyons Township Junior Col- 
lege, Illinois; James Rae, Mason City 
Junior College, Iowa; J. R. Sala, Chris- 
tian College, Missouri; William H. Con- 
ley, Wright Junior College, Illinois; J. 
F. Wellemeyer, Kansas City Junior Col- 


lege, Kansas. 
WaLTER B. SPELMAN, 
Secretary. 





NORTHWEST JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Professor John C. Almack of Stan- 
ford University was the main speaker 
at the annual meeting of the Northwest 
Association of Junior Colleges held at 


Spokane in April. His address on semi- 
professional education in the junior col- 
leges of California was so favorably re- 
ceived that the association voted to have 
it mimeographed for wider distribution. 

New officers were elected as follows: 
president, Dean Lincoln J. Akins, Daw- 
son County Junior College, Montana; 
vice-presidents, President Hyrum Man- 
waring, Ricks College, Idaho, and Presi- 
dent H. A. Dixon, Weber College, Utah; 
treasurer, Dean Charles H. Lewis, 
Mount Vernon Junior College, Wash- 
ington; secretary, Dean Gertrude Houk 
Farris, Saint Helen’s Hall Junior Col- 
lege, Oregon. 

The association voted in favor of af- 
filiation of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges with the National Edu- 
cation Association. 





NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION 

At the annual meeting of the North- 
west Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools, held at Spokane, April 
7-9, significant action was taken to rec- 
ognize explicitly junior colleges in the 
membership of the Commission on 
Higher Schools. A constitutional amend- 
ment was adopted enlarging the mem- 
bership of the commission, and provid- 
ing for one member from each of the six 
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states represented in the association 
which has at least two institutions of 
higher learning which do not grant 
baccalaureate degrees (normal school 
or junior colleges), and providing for 
two members if a state has more than 
10 such institutions. Three year terms 
are provided. Initial junior college 
representatives on the commission in- 
clude George Odgers, Multnomah Col. 
lege, Oregon; H. A. Dixon, Weber Col- 
lege, Utah; G. G. VandeBogart, North. 
ern Montana College, Montana; and E. 
B. Chaffee, Boise Junior College, Idaho, 

The association also appointed a spe 
cial committee on junior college stand. 
ards to report recommendations for 
changes at the 1942 meeting. Dean Od. 
gers was made chairman of this com- 
mittee, with Pres. Dixon and Pres. Chaf.- 
fee as additional junior college mem- 
bers, L. H. Creer, University of Utah, 
representing degree-granting _ institu- 
tions, and Paul F. Gaiser, superinten- 
dent of schools, Vancouver, Washing- 
ton, representing secondary education. 





CONSUMER CONFERENCE 


At the third national conference on 
consumer education, held at Stephens 
College, Missouri, in April, one section 
was devoted particularly to “Consumer 
Education in the Junior College.” The 
chairman was William H. Conley, 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, who is 
chairman of the Association’s Commit- 
tee on Consumer Education. Partici- 
pants in the program included: R. J. 
Briggs, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia; W. Max Chambers, superintendent 


of public schools and junior colleges, § 


Okmulgee, Oklahoma; Bessie Elliott, 
Moberly Junior College, Missouri; Rob- 
ert Sala, Christian College, Missouri; 
Weldon P. Shofstall, Stephens College, 
Missouri; and M. A. Spohrer, Moberly 


Junior College, Missouri. 
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CONNECTICUT CONFERENCE 


Connecticut junior college people be- 
lieve that an important milestone in their 
development has been reached with the 
adoption of a new constitution and the 
listing of formal standards for admission 
to the Connecticut Conference of Junior 
Colleges. 

At the regular spring meeting of the 
Conference, held at New London Junior 
College, on May 17, delegates from 15 
Connecticut higher educational institu- 
tions demonstrated surprising unanimity 
of thought in defining the reasons for 
their activities as a group and establish- 
ing the organizational machinery for 
achieving their collective aims. After 
two years of trial-and-error existence 
during which Connecticut junior col- 
leges became acquainted with one an- 
other and learned how to attack their 
common problems, the need for clearly 
stated objectives and a smoothly func- 
tioning administrative leadership was 
apparent. Committees were set up to 
plan the campaign of reorganization. 

When Dr. E. Everett Cortright, presi- 
dent of the Junior College of Connecti- 
cut in Bridgeport and chief protagonist 
of the junior college movement in the 
state for over fifteen years, handed over 
to his successor the leadership of a con- 
ference unified in its ideals and enthus- 
iastically aware of its new possibilities, 
there was an almost symbolical element 
in the proceedings. The long and ef- 
fective struggle of Dr. Cortright and his 
associates for state-wide recognition of 
the potentialities of the junior college 
had now, it was felt, come to a success- 
ful conclusion. From this point Con- 
necticut junior colleges could proceed 
upon firm and sure footing. 

The avowed purpose of the Confer- 
ence, as defined by its constitution, is 
“to raise the level and to expand the 
extent of the service rendered to society 
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by the junior colleges of Connecticut. 
The Conference shall consider the op- 
portunities and the problems of the ju- 
nior college movement in Connecticut 
and shall provide for collective action 
whenever necessary or _ desirable.” 
Standards for admission require ap- 
proval by the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education or membership in the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
or in the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Pro- 
visional membership may be extended 
to young institutions for a period of 
two years. 

While the Conference is not in ses- 
sion at one of its regular fall and spring 
meetings or at a special meeting, its af- 
fairs are handled by its Executive Com- 
mittee. The officers of the Conference 
are: president, Dr. Richard P. Saunders, 
president of New London Junior Col- 
lege; vice-president, Francis E. Horn, 
dean of the Junior College of Commerce 
in New Haven; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Julia Stockover, registrar of the New 
Haven YMCA Junior College; addi- 
tional members, Lyndon U. Pratt, dean 
of the day division at Hillyer Junior 
College in Hartford, and Charles B. 
Goulding, instructor of English at the 
Junior College of Connecticut in 
Bridgeport. 

Eleven junior colleges now become, 
by action of this Executive Committee, 
charter members of the Conference. 
They are the Junior College of Com- 
merce, the Junior College of Connecti- 
cut, Hartford Junior College, Hillyer 
Junior College, Larson Junior College, 
Marot Junior College, New Haven 
YMCA Junior College, New London 
Junior College, Junior College of Physi- 
cal Therapy, St. Thomas Seminary, and 
Weylister Secretarial Junior College. 
All junior colleges in the state are pri- 
vately controi‘ed. 
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The New London meeting opened un- 
der favorable auspices when Dr. Alonzo 
G. Grace, Commissioner of Education in 
Connecticut, addressed the delegates on 
the future of the junior college move- 
ment in the state. His progressive and 
sympathetic viewpoint was a great en- 
couragement to all members of the 
group. Considerable promise was in- 
ferred from his invitation to the Confer- 
ence to select a committee of three to 
consult with the commissioner on junior 
college problems. This committee, as 
subsequently chosen, includes Dr. Saun- 
ders, Mr. Horn, and Mr. Pratt, all mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

The general afternoon meeting was 
devoted to a discussion of defense train- 
ing and an address on that subject by 
Dr. Sampson K. Barrett, professor of 
electrical engineering at New York Uni- 
versity and director of the Defense 
Training Institute in Brooklyn, New 
York. Sections meetings for faculty and 
administrators were held separately dur- 
ing the afternoon. The principal subject 
for study by faculty men and women was 
the problem of student social activities 
in the junior college. Planned for fu- 
ture meetings of both groups were such 
topics as competitive athletics, faculty 
relationships, military conscription of 
students, community services of the col- 
leges, and public relations policies. 

Under its new plan of organization, 
the Connecticut Conference of Junior 
Colleges promises to become an extreme- 
ly active group. The executive commit- 
tee in its first session, which met late in 
May at the Junior College of Commerce 
in New Haven, approached its duties in 
a spirit that made clear this determina- 
tion on the part of all members. Com- 
plete reports on the several important 
actions of the executive committee were 
mailed to each member college imme- 
diately after the meeting. Other bulle- 
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tins, particularly with relation to fresh 
problems which loom before the Con. 
ference, have been issued since. All 
Connecticut junior college administra. 
tors and faculty who have the time to 
serve are being assigned the tasks that 
each can best accomplish. 

By cooperation with the State Depart. 
ment of Education, the Connecticut Con. 
ference of Junior Colleges hopes to fit 
its member colleges more effectively into 
the educational pattern of the state. By 
increasingly better relationships among 
all its institutions, it aims to improve 
vastly the quality of junior college 
training offered in the area served. The 
spirit of a common cause has trans 
formed the Conference from a hetero- 
geneous confederation into an _ active 
and unified professional group. 

Tyrus HILtway. 
Hillyer Junior College, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 





NEW JERSEY MEETING 

Centenary Junior College was host to 
the fourth annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Junior College Association on 
May 3. No less than 123 delegates, 
more than 90 per cent of the adminis- 
trators and faculty members of the 15 
junior colleges in the state, were in at- 
tendance. 

The principal addresses at the morn- 
ing session were given by David B. 
Pugh, of Pennsylvania State College, on 
“How Can Junior Colleges Plan Cur- 
ricula Which Will Facilitate the Place- 
ment of Graduates in Business or Tech- 
nical Positions?” and by Walter T. 
Marvin, Rutgers University, on “How 
Can Junior Colleges Plan Curricula 
Which Will Facilitate the Transfer of 
Graduates to Senior Colleges and Uni- 
versities ?” 

In the afternoon five section confer- 
ences were held. In the evening Cen- 
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tenary Players gave the second act of 
“Everywoman, under direction of Mrs. 
Ellen Couch Kuhn. 

New officers were elected as follows: 
President, Charles G. Cole, Union Jun- 
ior College; vice-president, Arthur E. 
Armitage, College of South Jersey; sec- 
retary, Robert H. Morrison of the State 
Department of Public Instruction (re- 
elected) ; new members of the executive 
committee, Leon S. Milmed, Essex Jun- 
ior College, and Herman Crystal, New- 
ark Junior College. 





ILLINOIS MEETING 

Administrative representatives of the 
Illinois Association of Junior Colleges 
were luncheon guests of Dean G. F. D. 
Zimmerman at Springfield Junior Col- 
lege, May 10. Plans were discussed for 
the autumn meeting of the association. 
It was announced that Lyons Township 
Junior College was winner of first place 
in both the extempore and oratorical 
contests held May 17 with nine partici- 
pating junior colleges. A brief discus- 
sion of the effects of selective service and 
of industrial demands ensued. Mr. Van 
Putten talked of the story back of the 
recent Saturday Evening Post article on 
Blackburn College. The group was in- 
formed of the formation of a Southern 
Illinois Junior College Athletic Confer- 
ence with four members, Blackburn, 
Centralia, Lincoln, and Springfield. 

Officers were elected as follows: presi- 
dent, J. Dyke Van Putten, Blackburn 
College; vice-president, Edward Mor- 
gan, Maine Township Junior College; 
secretary-treasurer, Walter B. Spelman, 
Morton Junior College. 

WALTER B. SPELMAN, 
Secretary. 





IOWA CONFERENCE 


In preparation for a revision and 
clarification of junior college standards 


in Iowa, a conference was called by the 
State Department of Public Instruction 
on the University of Iowa campus at 
Iowa City, July 9 and 10. Among the 
40 or more participants were represen- 
tatives of public and private junior col- 
leges and of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, the members of the 
Intercollegiate Standing Committee, and 
members of the University of Iowa 
faculty. 

The conference was called at the re- 
quest of the junior colleges, partly as a 
result of action by the Intercollegiate 
Standing Committee in divesting itself 
of responsibility for accrediting junior 
college for graduates applying for en- 
trance to the state institutions of higher 
education. 

The Intercollegiate Standing Commit- 
tee, including in its membership the 
registrars of the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa State College of Agriculture, 
and Iowa State Teachers College, was 
established soon after the extra-legal 
beginning of the junior college move- 
ment in Iowa in 1918 and has continued 
to act as the state accrediting agency, 
with consent of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, ever since the state 
department was given legal control over 
junior college standards in 1928. 

The conference was asked not to take 
votes but to advise with the state depart- 
ment in preparation for revision of 
standards. J. P. Street and Dr. Russell 
Jonas, both of the state department, pre- 
sided at round table discussions of 
standards, and Prof. F. C. Ensign of the 
University of Iowa faculty led an eve- 
ning discussion of “The Future of Iowa 
Junior Colleges.” 

In summing up the results of the con- 
ference, Dr. Harry G. Barnes, Univer- 
sity of Iowa registrar, enumerated the 
following principles as having been 
among those enunciated. 
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Each institution should know its own pur- 
pose. 

The community attitude is important. 

The junior college must adapt itself to the 
needs of the community and serve it. 

Adaptation to the needs of the individual 
student is required. 

If the college is built on terminal courses, 
it must have a program. 

There must be certain basic standards of 
educational organization that will be adhered 
to. 
Where flexibility is possible, the state de- 
partment should be in a position to make 
recommendations as to a pattern without de- 
mands or dictation. 

There should be allowance for individual 
differences among institutions in the interests 
of development of the junior college as a part 
of the system of education in the state. 

Teachers should be well trained. 

Standards of teaching should be _ high, 
whether in terminal or in college preparatory 
courses. 

There is need for study, thought, and experi- 
mentation. 

There is need for articulation both with the 
high school and with the senior college, par- 
ticularly with regard to guidance and per- 
sonnel. 

We may have to conceive of the junior col- 
lege as an educational unit somewhat differ- 
ent from its present organization. 

The best educational program that can be 
devised may be one built not about a pro- 
gram but about the development of necessary 
fundamental characteristics, habits, abilities, 
and skills and attitudes in individuals. 

Good teaching and fine learning are rec- 
ognized by all of us. 


“We are not interested in developing 
a uniform pattern,” said Dr. Barnes, 
“but in helping you to develop your own 
institution.” 
Epwarp F. Mason. 
University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 





MINNESOTA DEANS 


The annual spring meeting of the 
Minnesota Junior College Deans’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the University of 
Minnesota on April 18-19, 1941. High- 
lights of the twenty-first annual meeting 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges were reviewed. Representatives 
of the department of visual aids at the 


university gave an interesting demon- 
stration of the work they are carrying 
on. 
On the second day Dean Chadwick, of 
Duluth Junior College, led a discussion 
on “The Dean of the Junior College and 
His Faculty.” This report dealt mainly 
with devices for ranking teachers. Dean 
Drescher, of Hibbing Junior College, re- 
ported on a study he had made of teach- 
ing loads and costs in 12 Minnesota jun- 
ior colleges. The report was illustrated 
with graphs. 

It was decided to try to hold depart- 
mental meetings between junior college 
instructors and representatives of the 
corresponding departments of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Dean Shumway 
offered his services in arranging one or 
two of these meetings each year. 

Dean R. I. Meland of Austin Junior 
College was elected president of the or- 
ganization, and Dean O. H. Gibson of 
Eveleth Junior College secretary-treas- 
urer. 

A committee on standards for Min- 
nesota Junior Colleges is to be appoint- 
ed by the incoming president to work 
with the State Department of Education 
on revision of standards. [NoTE: An- 
nouncement was made later that Dean 
H. A. Drescher of Hibbing Junior Col- 
lege has been appointed chairman of this 
committee.] A committee was appoint- 
ed to investigate the possibilities of get- 
ting a satisfactory type of group insur- 
ance for junior college athletics. 

MarvIN C. KNUDSON, 
Secretary. 
Worthington Junior College. 





MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 


The spring meeting of the Missouri 
Association of Junior College Adminis- 
trators was held at Joplin Junior Col- 
lege, April 18. The morning was spent 
visiting the junior college, and great in- 
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terest was shown in the terminal shop 
work which is a feature of the college. 
The members of the association were 
guests of the college at a luncheon at a 
down-town hotel, at which Superinten- 
dent E. A. Elliott brought a welcome 
from the staff at Joplin. 

The association held its formal meet- 
ing in the afternoon. Dean H. E. Blaine 
described the program of Joplin Junior 
College, assisted by Professor Paul 
Stevick, who discussed “Terminal Edu- 
cation in Philosophy,” and by Robert 
Baker, who is in charge of the diversi- 
fied occupations and guidance program. 

The secretary of the association pre- 
sented a proposal for affiliation of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges with the National Education As- 
sociation, and the Missouri Association 
expressed itself as favorable to this 
move. There was also a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the status of the junior col- 
leges in the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

J. RoBert Sa.a, 


Christian College, Secretary. 


Columbia, Missouri. 





OKLAHOMA CONFERENCE 

Some 200 faculty members of Okla- 
homa junior colleges attended the spe- 
cial junior college conference held at 
the University of Oklahoma, June 26- 
28. The principal speaker was Dr. Au- 
brey A. Douglass, chief of the division 
of secondary education of the California 
state department of education. Okla- 
homa educators who participated in the 
program included Miss Rose Witcher, 
El Reno; O. D. Johns, Seminole; Lester 
A. Kirkedall, Norman; Dion C. Wood, 
Duncan; Miss Bessie Huff, Muskogee; 
J. R. Naylor, Hobart; Loren N. Brown, 
Tonkawa; W. H. Meigs, Oklahoma City ; 
Paul Norvelle, Bartlesville; and C. C. 
Dunlap, Wilburton. 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Texas As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges was held at 
Dallas, April 3. Speakers at the sessions 
included Mrs. J. T. Robinson of Tex- 
arkana Junior College; Dean B. F. Pit- 
tenger of the University of Texas; Pres- 
ident J. F. Mead of Amarillo Junior Col- 
lege; James R. D. Eddy of the State 
Department of Education; President C. 
C. Colvert, Northeast Junior College, 
Louisiana; President Charles E. Friley, 
of Iowa State College; and President J. 
J. Delaney of Schreiner Institute, Texas. 





CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


The Central California Junior College 
Association held its annual conference 
at Taft Junior College, March 8, 1941. 
The conference opened with sectional 
meetings in athletics, forensics, newspa- 
pers and publicity, Alpha Gamma Sig- 
ma, American institutions, student body 
officers, associated women students, as- 
sociated men students, dramatics, year 
books, commercial teachers, and music 
teachers. 

Following these, a general session was 
held in the auditorium at which the re- 
port of the nominating committee was 
presented and accepted. Rev. David 
Kingman of San Luis Obispo addressed 
the group on the topic, “Have Faith in 
the Future.” 

The conference then separated into a 
student section and a faculty section, 
each of which held a luncheon meeting. 
At the student luncheon, each student 
body president gave a short talk. At the 
faculty luncheon, Plan 5 was presented 
by John B. Griffing, Assistant State Su- 
pervisor for Related and Occupational 
Training in National Defense Programs. 
Henry A. Cross reported on the NYA- 
Junior College Administrators Confer- 
ence at Los Angeles on February 8. 
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In the afternoon, the college women 
were addressed by Dr. Portia Bell Hume 
of Berkeley. At the same time the col- 
lege men heard an address by W. Bal- 
lentine Henley, president of the College 
of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons. 

The afternoon section for the faculty 
consisted of presentations on “Basic 
Services of California Public Junior Col- 
leges (Progress Reports and Tentative 
Conclusions of the Studies Being Made 
by California Public Junior Colleges) .” 
The presentations were: General Edu- 
cation—John W. Harbeson, principal, 
Pasadena Junior College; Vocational 
Education—Walter Hepner, president, 
San Diego State College; and Student 
Personnel Work—J. O. McDaniel, Bak- 
ersfield Junior College. 

A dance was held for the students and 
tea was served to the faculty in the af- 
ternoon. 

New officers of the association are: 
president, Henry A. Cross, San Luis 
Obispo; vice-president, Lee Ralston, 
Coalinga; secretary - treasurer, Glen 
Pinkham, San Luis Obispo; commis- 
sioner of forensics, E. J. Taylor, Reed- 
ley; commissioner of athletics, B. E. 
Jamison, Porterville; associated men 
students’ commissioner, P. F. Wilhelm- 
sen, Visalia; associated women students’ 
commissioner, Florence McKinley, Bak- 
ersfield; faculty representative, Wendal 


Howe, Taft. 





DEFENSE CONFERENCE 


A very important conference of a 
small group of leaders in higher educa- 
tion with representatives of the Federal 
government was held at Washington, 
July 30 and 31, under the auspices of 
the American Council on Education and 
the National Education Association. 

The American Association of Junior 
Colleges was represented by two mem- 
bers of the Association’s Committee on 


National Defense, President J. C. Mil- 
ler, Christian College, Missouri, and 
Dean C. C. Colvert, Northeast Junior 
College, Louisiana, and by four other 
appointed delegates, Mabelle Blake, 
Bradford Junior College, Massachusetts; 
A. G. Breidenstine, Hershey Junior Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; Richard P. Saun- 
ders, New London Junior College, Con- 
necticut, and Theodore H. Wilson, Uni- 
versity of Baltimore Junior College, 
Maryland. 

Other national organizations repre- 
sented included the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges, American As- 
sociation of University Professors, As- 
sociation of American Colleges, Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges, and the 
National Catholic Education Associa- 
tion. 

Government representatives included 
Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey and a 
dozen other representatives of the War 
and Navy Departments; Paul V. McNutt, 
Federal Security Agency; Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia, Director of Civilian De- 
fense; President James B. Conant, Na- 
tional Defense Research Committee, and 
several other men from a number of 
other governmental agencies concerned 
with defense activities. 

Most of the conference was spent in in- 
formal discussions of the most effective 
place of the higher educational forces 
of the country in the program of de- 
fense. A brief account of the discus- 
sions and major conclusions has been 
published by the American Council on 
Education in its Bulletin, Education and 
National Defense, No. 13, August 13, 
1941. Copies of this bulletin were 
mailed in August to all junior colleges. 
A fuller account of this important con- 
ference comprising a special pamphlet 
of 40 or 50 pages is now in press and 
will be sent to all junior colleges in the 
near future. 
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JEREMIAH BEVERLY LILLARD* 

Santa Barbara County in its early 
Spanish tradition was the scene of Mr. 
Lillard’s early boyhood experiences. 
These experiences developed his native 
sense of consideration and courtesy in 
dealing with others. His educational 
training included an A.B. degree at 
Stanford University and an M.A. degree 
at the same university. 

Los Angeles High School, then the 
only high school in the city, employed 
him as a teacher of English for his first 
position. While there he was married 
to Miss Helen House, daughter of Dr. 
House, instructor of philosophy at the 
University of Southern California. 

After a few years as English teacher, 
Mr. Lillard was selected to inaugurate 
the first Public Agricultural High School 
in California at Gardena. As principal 
there, he developed many fundamentals 
of vocational education now generally 
accepted. He pioneered practical farm 
work as a part of instruction in the vo- 
cational arts. Jerry Lillard, as he was 
affectionately known by his many 
friends, is generally accepted as the 
father of the project idea in vocational 
training. 

In 1917, when the Smith-Hughes Bill 
was put into effect, he became the first 
Chief of the Bureau of Agriculture, 
State Department of Education. This 
position resulted in one of his major 
contributions not only to state but also 
to national vocational training. The or- 
ganization and plans he developed have 
served as a model that many others have 
followed. 

When the Sacramento Junior College 
was established in 1921, Mr. Lillard, 








*Statement adopted by California Junior 
College Federation, Oakland, California, April 
9, 1941. Dr. Lillard was president of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges in 
1929-30. His death was reported in the April 
JOURNAL. 


having established his character as a 
man and educator in Sacramento, was 
selected as the first president and re- 
mained so until his retirement a year 
ago. He served as a chairman of the 
Associated Junior Colleges in California 
before the organization of the federa- 
tion. For several years he was a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
serving one term as national president. 

Jeremiah Beverly Lillard had a won- 
derful influence on young people due to 
his keen analysis and understanding of 
the problems confronting them. He also 
had an uncanny ability to find potential 
leadership and develop it in members 
of his faculty, many of whom now hold 
important administrative and teaching 
positions in all parts of the state. Many 
of those present here are former mem- 
bers of his faculty. 

Mr. Lillard, for many years, was a 
student of early California history and 
archaeology to which he devoted much 
of his time and personal resources. The 
Lillard Museum at Sacramento Junior 
College is an evidence of his interest. 

Just a very short time before he 
passed on, an honorary doctor’s degree 
was awarded him by Dr. L. B. Rogers 
of the University of Southern California 
in recognition of his educational con- 
tributions. 

Therefore, be it resolved in honor of 
Jerry Lillard, the man, the educational 
pioneer, and the educational leader, that 
we, the California Junior College Fed- 
eration, wish to express our sincere re- 
grets for our loss and wish to make this 
memorial a part of our permanent rec- 
ords. We wish further to convey to Mrs. 
Lillard and family our sincere condo- 
lences at their great loss and express to 
them our sincere wish that we may fill 
a small part of the vacancy left by our 
former associate. 
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CALIFORNIA MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Featuring a massed a capella choir 
and a selected symphonic band, junior 
college students from all over Southern 
California and part of the San Joaquin 
Valley gathered at Long Beach on May 
3 to present the sixth annual music fes- 
tival of the Southern California Junior 
College Music Association. A special 
event of this year’s festival was noncom- 
petitive appearances of many junior col- 
lege a capella choirs. The participating 
choral organizations had an opportunity 
to hear and evaluate their work in com- 
parison with that accomplished by other 
colleges and received comments and con- 
structive criticisms by adjudicator How- 
ard Swan of Occidental College, noted 
for his outstanding work as a choral 
conductor in Southern California. 

The festival executive board included 
Ralph Holmes, Fullerton Junior College; 
Donald Rowe, Los Angeles City College; 
Edith Hitchcock, Long Beach Junior 
College; and Leslie P. Clausen, Los An- 
geles City College, president of the 
Southern California Junior College Mu- 
sic Association. 





MILITARY ELIGIBILITY 


Questions have arisen regarding eligi- 
bility of graduates of “accredited” jun- 
ior colleges for admission to training 
as Aviation Cadets and as candidates for 
flight training leading to commissions 
in the United States Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps Reserve, and to other 
classes of reserve officers. Practice with 
reference to interpretation of the term 
accredited has not been uniform. Re- 
cent conferences of the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association with responsible 
officers of the army and of the navy have 
resulted in the definite and uniform rul- 
ing that graduates of either transfer or 
terminal curricula in junior colleges 
will be accepted provided the junior col- 





lege is accredited or has_ received 
equivalent recognition from the appro- 
priate state department of education or 
state university. The United States Of- 
fice of Education has issued as a guide 
to the army and navy a 51-page multi- 
graphed circular (Circular No. 185) 
which lists “Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation Accredited by State Departments 
of Education and State Universities, 
1940-41.” This circular has been ac- 
cepted as an official list by officers of 
both the army and the navy. Graduates 
of institutions not on this list may be ac- 
cepted by the air corps if they pass spe- 
cial qualifying examinations in United 
States history, general history, English 
grammar and composition, geography, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonom- 
etry, and physics.* 





The junior college seems to have come 
to the aid of our American education 
for just such a day as this. It now 
meets a tremendous challenge in Amer- 
ican life, by which the high school and 
the liberal college are also confronted, 
to help to preserve and maintain our 
American democracy. The leaders of 
our high schools, our junior colleges, 
and our liberal colleges should join 
hands in restating and applying to con- 
temporary life the greatest conception 
of human relationships that has ever de- 
veloped in the mind of man, the con- 
ception of democracy. —Rosert L. 
KELLY, in The American Colleges and 
the Social Order. 





*The above statement represented the sit- 
uation as it existed in June and as reported 
in the American Council on Education’s High- 
er Education and National Defense Bulletin, 
No. 12. During the late summer, however, the 
War Department Air Corps decided to com- 
pile its own list of accredited institutions on 
a somewhat more restricted basis than that 
indicated above. All possible effort is being 
made to see that junior colleges are suitably 
represented on this new list.—W. C. E. 
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DEATH OF DEAN SPELMAN 


Walter Bishop Spelman, dean of Mor- 
ton Junior College, Illinois, died very 
suddenly July 4 at the Royal Victoria 
Hospital at Montreal, Canada, from a 
heart attack following an operation. 

Mr. Spelman was very prominent in 
junior college activities, having served 
for some years as secretary both of the 
Illinois Association of Junior Colleges 
and of the North Central Junior College 
Association. As a member of the gen- 
eral committee on arrangements he had 
special responsibility for registration at 
the last annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion held at Chicago in February. 

Dean Spelman was born June 20, 
1895. He attended Dartmouth College, 
the University of Vermont, and Prince- 
ton University, receiving his A.B. degree 
from the latter. He was an instructor 
in English, history, and civics at Morton 
High School from 1912 to 1924. When 
Morton Junior College was organized in 
1924 he became dean, the position 
which he held until his recent death. 





SIXTY LEADING BOOKS 


American Junior Colleges was includ- 
ed among the “Sixty Educational Books 
of 1940,” published in the April issue 
of the Journal of the National Education 
Association. More than 250 specialists 
helped to select these 60 books from an 
eligible list of approximately 500 titles. 
American Junior Colleges was one of 
three books in the field of higher edu- 
cation and the only one to be starred, a 
distinction given a score of books from 


the list of 60. 


CORDELL HULL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Tennessee will have a junior college 
named after a famed native of the state 
—Secretary of State Cordell Hull. The 
college was granted a charter during 
the summer. It will be located in Liv- 
ingston, a town in Overton County, 
where Secretary of State Hull was born. 
The purpose of the college is to provide 
educational opportunities for young peo- 
ple, primarily those from the Upper 
Cumberland Mountain area, who are 
unable financially to attend any other 
institution of learning. The citizens of 
Overton County have made liberal dona- 
tions for the college. 





DEATH OF DEAN MENGES 


The death of the Rev. P. Aloysius 
Menges, dean of St. Bernard Junior 
College, Alabama, occurred May 3. 
Dean Menges was born in Obermohr, 


Rheno-Bavaria, in 1884. 





TOURS AT WILLIAM WOODS 


William Woods College, Missouri, 
conducted two auxiliary educational 
tours in early March. A group of stu- 
dents left March 1 for an 11-day trip 
through the West. They were accom- 
panied by the wife of the president, 
Mrs. Henry G. Harmon. The party vis- 
ited Los Angeles, San Francisco, Salt 
Lake City, and Denver. The senior 
speech students and their instructor, 
Miss Charlotte Lee, spent the weekend 
of March 1 in Chicago where they at- 
tended two current stage hits and three 
national network radio broadcasts, and 
visited the department of speech at 
Northwestern University. 


43 
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MISSISSIPPI JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Plans are being developed for the or- 
ganization of the Northeast Mississippi 
Junior College, to be located at Tupelo, 
Booneville, or Fulton. When established 
this institution will be the twelfth dis- 
trict junior college in the state, complet- 
ing the district plan provided for when 
the state was zoned for junior colleges 
more than a decade ago. 





DARBY ELECTED PRESIDENT 

C. L. Darby, administrative head of 
Harrison-Stone-Jackson Junior College, 
Mississippi, has been honored by elec- 
tion to the presidency of the Mississippi 
Education Association. 





MARYLAND ACCREDITATION 

St. Mary’s Female Seminary-Junior 
College, Maryland, has recently been ac- 
credited by the state. The institution 
celebrated its 101st birthday this year 
with the formal opening of a gymna- 
sium and recreation building. 





NORFOLK CHANGES 

Charles J. Duke, Jr., assistant to the 
president of the College of William and 
Mary, Virginia, and also bursar of the 
college, will add to his present duties 
the directorship of the Norfolk Division 
of the college. W. T. Hodges, who re- 
signed as dean of the division in May, 
will be director of adult education at 
the college. 

FINE ARTS CONTEST 

The annual fine arts contest of the 
Southwest Iowa Junior College Confer- 
ence was held in the spring at Graceland 
College. Junior colleges which sent en- 
tries were Creston, Graceland, Chariton, 
Osceola, Clarinda, and Red Oak. The 
contest was an all-day affair with read- 
ings and piano solos in the morning, 
other musical numbers in the afternoon, 
and one-act plays in the evening. 





CAMPBELLSVILLE PRESIDENT 

Campbellsville Junior College in Ken. 
tucky begins another academic year this 
fall with a new head, President Warren 
F. Jones, who succeeds Denton J. 


Wright. 
SAN ANTONIO BUILDING 


Plans are under way for the construc- 
tion of a new building at San Antonio 
Junior College, Texas, to house 500 to 
600 students. Leo Brewer, vice presi- 
dent of the San Antonio Board of Edu- 
cation, has recommended that an elec- 
tion be held within a year to organize a 
junior college district embracing the 
metropolitan area. 








JUNIOR COLLEGE AT YORK 
Plans are under way for the opening 


of the Junior College of the York Col- 


legiate Institute, York, Pa., this month. | 


Construction of a new chemistry build- 
ing was started during the summer to 
house facilities for college chemistry. 
The library has been expanded to ac- 
commodate the needs of the junior col- 
lege students, and all classrooms have 
been entirely redecorated. Additional 
faculty members have been engaged. 
The Association of County Principals 
has appointed a committee to serve the 
college in an advisory capacity. Besides 
offering a comprehensive course of study 
for regularly enrolled junior college 
students, the college will provide oppor- 
tunity for music students of the city 
and vicinity to enroll as special students 
of the music department. 





SOUTHWEST EXPERIMENTS 


After four years of experimental work 
with fertilizers, cotton varieties and corn 
varieties, the Southwest Junior College, 
Mississippi, has released the results of 
its work to the farmers in its community. 
The work was done under the super- 
vision of the state experiment station. 
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SPEAK AT INSTITUTE 

Two junior college deans were speak- 
ers at the annual Institute for Adminis- 
trative Officers of Higher Institutions, 
which was held July 9-11 at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. They were Dean Wil- 
liam H. Conley of Wright Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago, and Dean B. Lamar John- 
son of Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 
The central theme of the institute was 
“New Frontiers in Collegiate Instruc- 
tion.” 





JUNIOR COLLEGE URGED 
A junior college for Hardin County 
in Ohio was urged at a recent meeting 
of township land-use committeemen of 
Hardin County as the answer to supply- 
ing vocational training needed by the 
national defense program. 





BUSINESS DAY 

Students of business education at Ful- 
lerton Junior College, California, re- 
cently participated in “Business Day,” 
an innovation at the college planned to 
increase the students’ knowledge with 
the business world. In an effort to em- 
phasize the importance of correct busi- 
ness dress and proper business etiquette, 
students were encouraged to wear ap- 
propriate business dress and to conduct 
themselves in a business-like manner. 
At a special assembly four Fullerton 
graduates who are now well established 
in the business world and four present 
students took part in a panel discussion 
concerning the nature of their work, 
special difficulties experienced on the 
job, and suggestions for course improve- 
ments. 





SOUTHEASTERN ACCREDITED 

Southeastern University Junior Col- 
lege in Washington, D. C., has been ac- 
credited by the Department of Education 
of the District of Columbia. 


COMMISSION MEMBER 

Dean R. D. Chadwick of Duluth Jun- 
ior College, Minnesota, was recently 
appointed a member of the Board of Re- 
view of the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. Dean Chadwick succeeds 
George Buck of Indianapolis who retired 
in April. 

KEMPER BUILDING 

Kemper Military School, Missouri, is 
constructing a new science building 
planned for occupation by December 1. 








ART DEMONSTRATION 

Students from Marin, Salinas, San 
Mateo, Sacramento, and San Francisco 
junior colleges in California recently 
took over one of the rooms of the M. 
H. de Young Memorial Museum in San 
Francisco for a demonstration in the 
use of various fine and applied art me- 
dia. The San Francisco Chronicle re- 
ports that: “Swiftly, expertly, these 
young people turned out astonishingly 
fine work in ceramic sculpture, in wood 
carving, in sketching from life, in etch- 
ing, weaving and flower arrangement. 
Not at all disconcerted by the crowds 
watching them, they proved that the jun- 
ior colleges of Northern California are 
fostering and developing excellent ar- 
tists and craftsmen.” 





PARIS DEDICATION 

Formal dedication of the new $240,- 
000 building which Paris Junior Col- 
lege, Texas, now occupies as its main 
building took place in May. The build- 
ing is the first of a series of new struc- 
tures for the college. Construction of a 
stadium is now under way using a $10,- 
000 gift of a local benefactor and a large 
WPA appropriation. A gymnasium, 
nearly finished, has been built at a cost 
of $83,000. 
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HOUSE IN THE PINES 


At the 30th annual commencement 
exercises of the House in the Pines 
School, in Norton, Mass., Director Ger- 
trude C. Milliken announced that in ac- 
cordance with recent Massachusetts leg- 
islation, House in the Pines would be- 
come a junior college. The prepara- 
tory division will be known as Cornish 
School for Girls. With this change also 
came a reduction in tuition rates con- 
sistent with the rates prevalent in New 
England junior colleges. 





DEAN AT SNEAD 


Dr. H. G. Williamson begins his work 
this fall as the new dean of Snead Jun- 
ior College, Alabama. 





ATLANTIC MONTHLY CONTEST 


The July issue of the Atlantic Month- 
ly announced that a freshman at West- 
minster College, Utah, won the essay 
contest on “Strengthening America at 
Home and Abroad” with her essay on 
“In Defense of America.” The winner 
is Miss Grace Clark, who was one of 
the two honor students of her class at 
Westminster. Miss Clark received a full 
expense scholarship to the Summer In- 
stitute for Social Progress at Wellesley, 
July 5-19, as a reward. Miss Mary 
Ardrey, her English professor, also re- 
ceived a tuition scholarship. 





STANFORD CONFERENCE 


In connection with its fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration Stanford University 
held in June a Pacific Regional Confer- 
ence on Higher Education. Topics re- 
lated to junior college terminal educa- 
tion were presented by Grace Bird, dean 
of Bakersfield Junior College, Califor- 
nia, and by Nicholas Ricciardi, presi- 
dent of San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College, California. 


NORTH CENTRAL MEMBERS 

Newly admitted to the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in April were four junior col- 
leges: Cottey College, Missouri; Wright 
Junior College, Woodrow Wilson Junior 
College, and Herzl Junior College, in 
Chicago, Illinois. 





PHI DELTA KAPPA 

Dr. W. W. Carpenter’s summer class 
in Junior College Administration had 
charge of a special meeting of Phi Delta 
Kappa at the University of Missouri in 
July. A series of slides representing va- 
rious phases of the junior college move- 
ment was presented and a brief address 
given by Dr. James C. Miller, president 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. “Junior College Night” was 
instrumental in creating good will and 
a more intelligent appreciation of the 
junior college movement. Other chap- 
ters of Phi Delta Kappa might well fol- 
low the example of the Missouri group. 





WORCESTER DEAN 


Irving Remington Hobby has been ap- | 


pointed dean of the day division of Wor- 
cester Junior College, Massachusetts. 





NEW LONDON DORMITORY 


A new dormitory for young women 
has been acquired by New London Jun- 
ior College, Connecticut. It is located 
on New London Harbor and has its own 
waterfront. 





DULUTH BIRTHDAY 

Duluth Junior College, Minnesota, 
recently celebrated its fifteenth birthday. 
A special birthday program was open to 
the public and included musical selec- 
tions by the junior college students and 
an address by the Rev. T. C. McQueen 
on “Education for Democracy — No 
Compromise.” 
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MUSIC FESTIVALS 

Several state music festivals for jun- 
ior colleges were held this spring. In 
Iowa, 11 junior colleges participated in 
the state festival held at Drake Univer- 
sity. These were Creston, Sheldon, 
Washington, Estherville, Fort Dodge, 
Muscatine, Centerville, Mason City, 
Marshalltown, Eagle Grove, and Red 
Oak. In Mississippi nine junior college 
bands took part in the festival at Jack- 
son as follows: Hinds, Copiah-Lincoln, 
Holmes, East Central, Harrison-Stone- 
Jackson, Jones, Sunflower, East Missis- 
sippi, and Southwest. Seven junior col- 
lege choirs participated in the annual 
choral festival of the Northern Califor- 
nia junior colleges on the Stanford cam- 
pus. These were Modesto, Santa Rosa, 
San Mateo, Marin, Yuba City, Salinas, 
and San Francisco. A report received 
from the Southern California music fes- 
tival is given in “Reports and Discus- 
sions’ in this issue of the JOURNAL. 





LIBRARIAN RETIRES 
R. Maude Ditmars, librarian at Colo- 
rado Woman’s College, retires this fall 
after 24 years of service to the college. 
She has been associated with the college 
since 1917 when she was appointed dean 
of women. Her successor will be Mrs. 


Elizabeth G. Reed. 





PHI THETA KAPPA CONVENTION 

The annual Phi Theta Kappa conven- 
tion was held this year at Sacramento 
Junior College, California, with more 
than 400 delegates from 85 chapters in 
attendance. 





AMERICAN COUNCIL 
On March 24 the American Council 
on Education admitted to institutional 
membership 26 higher educational in- 
stitutions. Included in the group was 
Colby Junior College, New Hampshire. 


NEW ASHLAND DEAN 
O. B. Dabney, who has been serving 
as head of the department of education 
of Ashland Junior College, Kentucky, 
during the past year, has been appointed 
dean of the college, succeeding Herbert 
C. Hazel, who recently resigned. 





A. C. R. L. DIRECTOR 

Miss Lois Engelman, librarian at 
Frances Shimer Junior College, Illinois, 
and co-author of The Literature of Jun- 
tor College Terminal Education, was 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Association of College and 
Reference Librarians at its recent annual 
meeting in Boston. She succeeds B. La- 
mar Johnson of Stephens College, Mo. 





HEADS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Dean J. Thomas Davis of John Tarle- 
ton Agricultural College, Texas, has 
been elected president of the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce. He is also 
president of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 





BEULAH PRESIDENT 

Arthur M. Climenhaga officially suc- 
ceeds Henry G. Brubaker this fall as 
president of Beulah College, California. 
During the year 1939-41, Prof. Climen- 
haga served as acting president of Beu- 
lah College under the advice and admin- 
istrative counsel of Dr. Brubaker. 





DANCE SYMPOSIUM 

An annual junior college dance sym- 
posium was held in the spring at Bennett 
Junior College, New York, with the fol- 
lowing junior colleges participating: 
Briarcliff Junior College, New York; 
Colby Junior College, New Hampshire; 
Erskine Junior College, Massachusetts; 
Finch Junior College, New York; Lasell 
Junior College, Massachusetts; and 
Hillyer Junior College, Connecticut. 
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NATIONAL DEBATE 


About 150 debaters from 26 junior 
colleges from all sections of the country 
met in Charlotte, North Carolina, April 
8 through 11 to compete in the annual 
convention of Phi Rho Pi, the national 
honorary forensic society for junior col- 
leges. 

Raymond P. Kroggel of the Missouri 
State Department of Education, national 
president of Phi Rho Pi, presided at the 
convention. The Wingate Junior Col- 
lege chapter of the society served as 
convention host. 

Competitive events included rounds 
of debate, rounds of discussion, radio 
speaking, and extempore speaking. On 
the opening night of the convention 
Wingate Junior College students pre- 
sented for the debaters a play based on 
the life of Stephen Foster. 

Finalists in the women’s debate were 
Miss Forester and Miss Rosen of Vir- 
ginia Intermont College, Miss Balch and 
Miss Larsen of Weber College, Utah. 

Finalists in the men’s debate were se- 
lected from five teams from Grand Rap- 
ids Junior College, Mich.; Kilgore Col- 
lege, Texas; El Reno Junior College, 
Okla.; Eastern State Normal School, S. 
Dakota; and Arkansas City Junior Col- 
lege, Kansas. 

Finalists in the extempore contest 
were Rex McEntire of Weber College, 
Utah; Raymond Woodard of Hutchin- 
son Junior College, Kansas; Joe Keg- 
ler of Stockton Junior College, Calif.; 
Dwight Burton of Virginia Junior Col- 
lege, Minn.; Jim Blair of El Reno Junior 
College, Okla.; Bernard Coyles of Los 
Angeles City College, Calif., and George 
Kapel of Stockton Junior College, Calif. 

In the women’s division of the extem- 
pore contest, Miss Forester was award- 
ed first place with Miss Betty Kaner of 
Eveleth Junior College, Minn., second 
and Miss Rosen third. 


Representatives at the meeting were 
from Los Angeles City College, Califor. 
nia; Stockton Junior College, Califor. 
nia; North Park College, Illinois; Grace. 
land College, Iowa; Hutchinson Junior 
College, Kansas; Arkansas City Junior 
College, Kansas; Pikeville College, Ken- 
tucky; Grand Rapids Junior College, 
Michigan; Flint Junior College, Michi- 
gan; Virginia Junior College, Hibbing 
Junior College, Duluth Junior College, 
and Eveleth Junior College, all in Min- 
nesota; Moberly Junior College, Han- 
nibal-La Grange College, and Went- 
worth Military Academy, all in Mis- 
souri; Wingate Junior College, Lees. 
McRae College, Mitchell Junior College, 
and Presbyterian Junior College, all in 
North Carolina; Muskogee Junior Col- 
lege, Oklahoma; Southern State Normal 
School, South Dakota; Eastern State 
Normal School, South Dakota; Tennes- 
see Wesleyan College; Kilgore College, 
Texas; Weber College, Utah; and Vir- 
ginia Intermont College. 

Next year the convention will meet in 
Lexington, Missouri, with Wentworth 
Military Academy as host. 

Information has also been received 
stating that several preliminary regional 
debating contests were held during 
March. These included contests at Lees- 
McRae in North Carolina in which the 
Southeastern Division of Phi Rho Pi 
participated; at the University of Iowa, 
where 11 Iowa junior colleges took part; 
at Maine Township Junior College, Il- 
linois, with Illinois junior colleges as 
the debaters; and at Temple Junior Col- 
lege, Texas, where 75 contestants from 
16 Texas junior colleges met. 





CONCORDIA ACCREDITED 


Concordia Collegiate Institute, New 
York, has been accredited as a junior 
college by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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NORTH PARK APPOINTMENTS 

J. Fredrick Burgh, business manager 
of North Park College, Illinois, has been 
appointed vice-president and will con- 
tinue with his responsibilities as busi- 
ness manager. Walter J. Moberg, regis- 
trar, has been appointed dean of the jun- 
ior college and academy to succeed the 
late A. Samuel Wallgren. Mr. Moberg 
will continue as registrar until a succes- 
sor is chosen. Peter Person has been 
appointed dean of students, a newly 
created position. 





MISS DENMARK HONORED 

Miss Annie D. Denmark, president of 
Anderson College, South Carolina, was 
doubly honored this spring. Furman 
University awarded her an honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Letters for distin- 
guished service in the field of education, 
and the Anderson Daily Mail inscribed 
its “Scroll of Honor” to her for out- 
standing public service. 





ARMSTRONG PRESIDENT 
J. Thomas Askew, former dean of 
Armstrong Junior College, Georgia, has 
accepted the presidency of that institu- 
tion. He succeeds Ernest A. Lowe, who 
is leaving education to accept a position 


in industry. 





NEW NAME 

The name of the University Prepara- 
tory School and Junior College in Okla- 
homa has been changed to Northern 
Oklahoma Junior College by a recent 
legislative act. The board of regents 
was reorganized by the same act and the 
governor of the state removed as a mem- 
ber. In commenting on the change of 
name, President Loren N. Brown said: 
“The legislative action, changing the 
name to fit the function of the institu- 
tion, marks the completion of one more 
era and opens new possibilities ahead.” 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT PARLEY 

The third annual student government 
conference for New England junior col- 
leges was held in May at Nichols Junior 
College, Massachusetts. Junior colleges 
represented were Marot Junior College 
and Larson Junior College in Connecti- 
cut; Mount Ida, Bradford Junior Col- 
lege, and Nichols Junior College in Mas- 
sachusetts; Portland Junior College in 
Maine; Colby Junior College and Stone- 
leigh College in New Hampshire; and 
Green Mountain Junior College in Ver- 
mont. 





HOT SPRINGS JUNIOR COLLEGE 

The board of education of Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, has been at work 
during the summer on plans to establish 
a junior college there this fall. The 
community has been asked to underwrite 
$3,000 to meet a maximum possible 
deficit during the first year of operation. 
The college hopes in subsequent years 
to be self-supporting. | 





NORTH PARK CAMPAIGN 

A national campaign is under way to 
raise $310,000 for North Park College 
in Chicago, junior college of the Evan- 
gelical Mission Covenant of America. 
Drives have been held in Covenant 
churches throughout the country. The 
funds are to be used for remodeling Wil- 
son Hall, men’s dormitory, for the col- 
lege heating system, and for the erection 
of seminary classrooms and an endow- 
ment fund. North Park celebrates its 
50th anniversary this year. 





HARDIN VOCATION BUILDING 

The new vocational education build- 
ing at Hardin Junior College, Texas, 
was opened for its first classes in the 
spring and was in continuous use this 
summer for adult vocational instruction 
in metal trades. 
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LATIN TOURNAMENT 


Two Virginia junior colleges were 
among four college centers chosen for 
the State Latin Tournament held in the 
spring. They were Bluefield College 
and Virginia Intermont College. Con- 
testants from Virginia high schools were 
quizzed in Latin grammar, ability to 
translate passages in Latin, and knowl- 
edge of Roman life and literature. In 
addition to awards to successful schools, 
awards to successful individuals were 
made in the form of pins, scholarships 
to Virginia colleges, and certificates. 


STEPHENS DEAN LEAVES 


Helen Hall Moreland, dean of women 
at Stephens College, Missouri, has been 
called to a similar position at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


DEVILS LAKE PLANS 


Plans have been under consideration 
during the summer for establishment of 
a junior college in Devils Lake, North 
Dakota, this fall. The community has 
shown much interest in the project. 


ASSISTANT DEAN 


Grady St. Clair, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools at San Benito, Texas, has 
gone to Corpus Christi Junior College 
as assistant dean in charge of guidance 
and student affairs. 


RANGER PRESIDENT 


G. C. Boswell, former president of 
Weatherford College, Texas, has been 
elected president of Ranger Junior Col- 
lege, Texas, and superintendent of the 
public schools, succeeding W. T. Wal- 
ton, who has joined the faculty of Ha- 
din-Simmons University. 

















BRIARCLIFF ACQUISITION 
Briarcliff Junior College, New York, 


has bought the lavish Woodbury, Long 
Island, estate of the late Otto H. Kahn, 


including a 100-room French chateau 
and 20 acres of grounds. 


ENLARGED CAMPUS 


The Junior College of Connecticut 
opens this fall with an enlarged campus 
almost double the size of its original 
site. The college recently acquired the 
former Lalley estate with a 25-room 
mansion adjacent to the college campus. 
The mansion has been renovated to 
house 23 young women this fall. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE IN ORLANDO 

Orlando Junior College in Florida 
opens this fall with Morris S. Hale as 
dean. Dean Hale was formerly presi- 
dent of Sparks Junior College, Georgia. 
He also helped to organize in Tampa, 
Florida, the junior college which later 
developed into the University of Tampa. 


BUILDING AT CORPUS CHRISTI 

Construction is progressing on the 
new $200,000 Corpus Christi Junior Col- 
lege administration building, which was 
begun in the spring. The building is 
the first of five buildings which the jun- 
ior college hopes to erect in the future 
—an auditorium, a library, a gymna- 
sium and a vocational training shop. 


WILLIAM WOODS DORMITORY 

A $65,000 structure is being built at 
William Woods College, Missouri, this 
fall with dormitory facilities for 60 
young women. Reid Hall was razed 
this summer to provide the site for the 
dormitory. The new structure will be 
of white brick in colonial style with 
double columns at the entrance. 


INTERMONT LIBRARY 


Construction on a new library build- 
ing at Virginia Intermont College was 
started during the summer. The build- 
ing is to be a fireproof structure of two 
stories providing stack space for 50,000 
volumes and additional classrooms. 
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From the Secretary’s Desk 








ANNUAL MEETING 

The twenty-second annual meeting of 
the Association will be held at Los An- 
geles, California, February 26-28, 1941, 
according to a decision of the Executive 
Committee made in July. Headquarters 
will be at the Ambassador Hotel. Rosco 
C. Ingalls, director of Los Angeles City 
College, has been appointed chairman 
of the committee on arrangements. This 
will be the first time in 12 years that 
the national meeting has been held on 
the Pacific Coast. The Association met 
at Berkeley in 1929. The meetings of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and allied organizations 
will be held in San Francisco imme- 
diately preceding the dates for the jun- 
ior college meeting at Los Angeles. 





NEW FORMAT 

After 11 years with the same size and 
cover the JOURNAL appears this month 
in a changed format. The reduced page 
size is primarily an economy measure 
permitting substantial savings not only 
in stock but also in printing since 16- 
page forms can be run on the press 
where only 12-page forms were possible 
with the larger size. No reduction has 
been made in type page, however; only 
the generous margins have been sacri- 
ficed. As a matter of fact the amount of 
material is slightly larger in this issue 
since it consists of 64 pages (four 16- 
page forms) instead of 60 pages (five 
12-page forms) the size of the standard 
number last year. In addition the small- 
er page is more convenient to handle and 
is in line with the size of many other 
educational magazines. We trust the 
magazine in its new size and cover will 


retain not only all its old friends but 
will make many new ones as well, as it 
tries to continue to serve junior college 
needs and interests throughout the coun- 
try. 





NEW COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


During the late spring President Mil- 
ler appointed several important national 
committees as authorized by the annual 
meeting at Chicago and by the Execu- 
tive Committee. These included com- 
mittees in the following fields: aviation, 
education for family life, health educa- 
tion, national defense, preparation of in- 
structors, and psychology in junior col- 
leges. Personnel of the defense commit- 
tee was reported in the April JouRNAL. 
The personnel of the other committees 
is given below: 


Committee on Psychology 


Dr. Louise Omwake, Centenary Junior Col- 
lege, N. J., chairman; A. G. Breidenstine, Her- 
shey Junior College, Pa.; Florence M. John- 
son, Schuylkill Undergraduate Center, Pa.; 
Adolph M. Koch, Essex Junior College, N. J.; 
Benjamin Burachs, Carl Schurz Evening Jun- 
ior College, Ill.; Clayton Gerken, Rochester 
Junior College, Minn.; W. A. Owings, Tex- 
tile Industrial Institute, S. C.; I. W. Stam, 
Northern Montana College, Mont.; Henry T. 
Tyler, Sacramento Junior College, Cal., and 
Kenneth B. Ashcraft, Junior College of Con- 
necticut. 


Committee on Education for Family Life 


H. H. Tracy, Fullerton Junior College, Cal., 
chairman; George H. Geyer, Glendale Junior 
College, Cal.; Mrs. Marion Burbank, Los An- 
geles City College, Cal.; J. Duane Squires, 
Colby Junior College, N. H.; Miss Aline 
Ward, Fairmont Junior College, Washington, 
D. C.; Henry A. Bowman, Stephens College, 
Mo.; Leslie H. Campbell, Campbell College, 
N. C.; and Miss Rita York, St. Helen’s Hall 
Junior College, Ore. 


Committee on Health Education 


Miss Indie L. Sinclair, Gulf Park College, 
Miss., chairman; Dr. Clarence D. L. Ropp, 
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Junior College of Connecticut; Miss Elsie E]- 
liott, Bennett Junior College, N. Y.; Walter 
W. Krueger, Grand Rapids Junior College, 
Mich.; Elden B. Sessions, Carbon Junior Col- 
lege, Utah; Mrs. Josephine K. Adams, Menlo 
Junior College, Cal. 

Committee on Aviation 3 


George I. Altenberg, Highland Park Junior 
College, Mich., chairman; Luther I. Bonney, 
Portland Junior College, Me.; Joseph A. 
Strelzoff, Scranton-Keystone Junior College, 
Pa.; Louis C. LaMotte, Presbyterian Junior 
College, N. C.; Clyde C. Colvert, Northeast 
Junior College, La.; Eugene B. Chaffee, Boise 
Junior College, Idaho; and Dwight C. Baker, 
Modesto Junior College, Cal. 


Committee on Preparation and Improvement 
of Instructors 


David B. Pugh, Director of Undergraduate 
Centers, Pennsylvania State College, Pa., 
chairman; Elizabeth G. Kimball, Westbrook 
Junior College, Me.; Floyd B. Moe, Virginia 
Junior College, Minn.; Curtis Bishop, Averett 
College, Va.; Elizabeth Prior, Yakima Valley 
Junior College, Wash.; and Hollis P. Allen, 
Claremont Colleges, Cal. 


SUMMER ORGANIZATION 

During the heat of the Washington 
summer the Association was fortunate 
to be able to establish a “summer White 
House” at Auburndale, Massachusetts, 
where the climate was much more con- 
ducive to constructive work. Through 
the kindness of President Guy M. Win- 
slow of Lasell Junior College ample 
space for a summer office was made 
available in one of the college dormi- 
tories. For two months the Executive 
Secretary and two members of the office 
staff carried on Association activities 
and prepared the autumn issues of the 
JOURNAL from this summer office while 
a third member of the staff continued 
work at Washington. The Executive 
Secretary gave courses on junior college 
organization and administration at the 
summer quarter of Boston University. 








SELECTIVE SERVICE CHANGES 

At the request of the Association’s 
Committee on Defense and of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education the Executive 





Secretary on April 25 sent a question- 
naire to all junior college administra- 
tors asking their judgments on changes 
in the selective service law suggested by 
the President. 

Seventy-four per cent of the group of 
234 administrators who replied were in 
favor of modification of the present Se- 
lective Service Act to include the ages 
from 18 to 25, provided that it contains 
a provision for flexibility by which, as 
long as we are not actually at war, 
young men between these ages would be 
required to serve in the army one year 
but would be permitted to designate the 
particular year of service. 

If the provision for flexibility in the 
particular year of service is not includ- 
ed, however, the group were even more 
emphatically opposed to lowering the 
age to 18. Only 12 per cent expressed 
approval under these conditions. 

Eighty-six per cent favored a contin- 
uation of the plan in effect this year of 
deferment of junior college students un- 
til the close of the college year in which 
they are classified for service, but only 
ten per cent favored the plan recently 
suggested by the Army of deferment 
only to the close of the term or semester 
in which students are enrolled. 

Junior colleges would be more vitally 
affected by the proposed changes than 
any other educational institutions since 
approximately 90 per cent of their stu- 
dents are 18 or 19 years of age. 

A fuller report of this study and ex- 
tracts from many personal opinions ex- 
pressed were published in School and 
Society for June 7, 1941. 





SOCIAL SECURITY 
Vital changes in social security laws 
are under consideration in the present 
Congress. It is likely that public or 


private educational institutions, or both 
types, including junior colleges will be 
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brought under the provisions of the re- 
vised Social Security Act. The Execu- 
tive Secretary has attended two confer- 
ences of representatives of educational 
organizations and the Social Security 
Board to consider the matter. 

At the May meeting of the group he 
was asked to secure the judgments of 
junior college administrators on several 
important questions. Since it was near 
the end of the year many administrators 
failed to reply even though the proposed 
changes may affect their institutions 
vitally. Replies were received from 
about 175 administrators, almost equal- 
ly divided between public and private 
junior colleges. Following is a sum- 
mary of the percentage of “yes” answers 
received to each of the questions asked, 
replies of public and private junior col- 
lege administrators being given sepa- 
rately. 

1. Should the present exemption under the 
Social Security Act of faculty members and 
nonprofessional staffs of institutions of higher 
education be continued? Public, 20%; pri- 
vate, 24%. 

2. Should the Social Security Act be amend- 
ed to include coverage of these persons under 
the unemployment compensation title of the 
Act? Public, 67%; private, 62%. 

3. Should the Social Security Act be amend. 
ed to include coverage of these persons under 
the old-age and survivors insurance provi- 
sions? Public, 87%; private, 79%. 

4. If you favor the Federal extension of 
old-age and survivors insurance, irrespective 
of institutional, state or other retirement sys- 
tems, do you think it should include: A. Pri- 
vately controlled institutions? Public, 75%; 
private, 87%. B. Publicly controlled institu- 
tions? Public, 91%; private, 86%. C. Fac- 
ulty members only? Public, 7%; private, 7%. 
D. Nonprofessional staffs (secretaries, mainte- 
nance workers, etc.) ? Public, 95%; private, 

O. 

3. If you favor the Federal extension of old- 
age and survivors insurance, do you think it 
should exempt those staff members now un- 


der institutional, state, and other retirement 
systems? Public, 58%; private, 54%. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS TEST 
Some 65 junior colleges have already 
agreed to cooperate this year in the cur- 








rent affairs test being sponsored jointly 
for the first time by the Association and 
Time Magazine. They have indicated 
that at least 15,000 junior college stu- 
dents and faculty members will partici- 
pate when these tests are given next Jan- 
uary or February. 

The Association is sponsoring the con- 
test primarily in the belief that an up-to- 
date knowledge of current developments 
in world affairs is especially important 
for junior college students today in view 
of the world crisis. The contest will 
consist of more than 100 questions cov- 
ering important national and interna- 
tional affairs from September through 
December, 1941. 

Prizes, consisting of books selected 
by the winners, will be awarded to the 
freshman, the sophomore, and the fac- 
ulty member in each junior college who 
makes the best score in that institution. 

Full particulars concerning the con- 
test and rules governing it, also sample 
test questions, can be secured from the 
Association office in Washington. 





TERMINAL MONOGRAPHS 


Terminal Education monographs No. 
2 and No. 3, The Present Status of Jun- 
ior College Terminal Education and Why 
Junior College Terminal Education? 
were published by the Association in 
May and June. Special announcements 
concerning them have been sent to all 
junior colleges. This completes the se- 
ries of three terminal education mono- 
graphs planned more than a year ago as 
an important part of the year of ex- 
ploratory study in the field of terminal 
education. Preparation of them has oc- 
cupied a major part of the time of the 
office staff this year. Excellent press no- 
tices have been received concerning the 
first volume in the series, The Literature 
of Junior College Terminal Education. 
Extracts from some of these will be 
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printed next month. Assistance of all 
administrators is requested in securing 
as wide a distribution as possible of 
these three important volumes. 

Speaking with reference to them, 
Dean Emeritus Carl E. Seashore, of the 
Graduate School of the University of 
Iowa said at a recent junior college con- 
ference in lowa, “If you read these 
books the world will look different to 
you.” 

Dr. Orvil F. Myers, curriculum ad- 
viser at Los Angeles Junior College, who 
had charge of the work in the philoso- 
phy of terminal education at the South- 
ern California junior college workshop 


last summer, writes as follows: 


These three books should be on the desk of 
every person who is at all interested in the 
junior college movement. I believe they stand 
as the most important addition to the litera- 
ture in the last decade. They are worthy of 
constant reference and use by every junior 
college worker. I consider them musts for 
the bookshelf of anyone at all seriously in- 
terested in the junior college movement. 





“AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES” 


Unusual because its organization is well 
planned, its classifications are complete, and 
its appearance is excellent . . . Should be on 
the desk of every college registrar and admis- 
sions officer —M. E. GLADFELTER, in Journal 
of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars. 

Prior to the publication of this volume, no 
single reference tool supplied such authorita- 
tive, complete, and recent information on the 
junior colleges of the United States ... An 
invaluable presentation of accrediting prac- 
tices, lists, and standards . . . Difficult to be- 
lieve that this first edition of American Junior 
Colleges will not prove as indispensable to 
administrators, students, and librarians as has 
its predecessor, American Universities and 
Colleges —Lotis E. ENGLEMAN, in College and 
Research Libraries. 





ACCREDITATION CHART 


An accreditation chart, summarizing 
standards of accreditation for 38 nation- 
al, regional, and state agencies was pub- 
lished by the Association in July. It 
shows in compact form all of the in- 


formation in Chapter V of American 
Junior Colleges. Features given on the 
chart include the following: Admission 
requirements, faculty (minimum num.- 
ber, minimum preparation, teaching 
load, conditions of service), minimum 
enrollment, maximum class size, student 
program, graduation requirements, de- 
gree recognition, library (rooms, books, 
periodicals, staff, use, annual appropria- 
tions), curriculum, definition, view- 
point, instruction, laboratories, plant, 
finance, relation to other units, inspec- 
tion and reports, length of year, student 
activities, personnel organization, and 
miscellaneous features. 

This chart enables one to see at a 
glance the similarities and also the dif- 
ferences in the latest revisions of junior 
college standards as set forth by na- 
tional, regional, and state agencies re- 
sponsible today for the accreditation of 
more than 500 junior colleges in all 
parts of the country. 

The chart measures 24 by 38 inches 
and is printed on heavy paper. Single 
copies can be furnished at 50 cents each, 
postpaid, or 35 cents each in lots of five 
or more sent to one address. 





NEW RADIO SCRIPT 


Two more radio scripts have been 
added to the group of eight dealing with 
various phases of junior college educa- 
tion which are available at the Associa- 
tion office. One of these is entitled “Pro- 
fessor Haverstock Visits Junior College,” 
and was prepared by Anne McGurk, 
dean of women and instructor in speech, 
Highland Park Junior College, Michi- 
gan. The other, “Terminal Courses or 
Liberal Arts in the Junior College,” 
was written by Joyce Caldwell and Tom 
Tull, of Lincoln College, Illinois. Cop- 
ies can be furnished at 10 cents each to 
cover cost of mimeographing. 
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JIM COON’S ADVENTURES 


So great has been the demand for 
copies of Edward F. Mason’s article in 
the October Kiwanis Magazine, “What 
Does a Young Fellow Do Next?” that a 
second edition of reprints has been nec- 
essary. An order for 1,000 copies has 
recently been received from a Canadian 
agency. Thus the adventure of “Jim 
Coon. just an average high school grad- 
uate, looking for his toe-hold,” and the 
accompanying message _ concerning 
junior college terminal education, are 
becoming increasingly known through- 
out the continent. 





ASSOCIATE’S DEGREE 


A considerable number of junior col- 
lege registrars or administrators have 
not yet returned the blank asking for 
information and judgments with refer- 
ence to the associate’s degree and other 
sraduation practices. This blank was 
sent out to all junior colleges last spring. 
Preliminary summarization is now in 
progress. It is hoped that those who 
have not returned the data for this im- 
portant study will do so at once. Publi- 
cation of a special monograph on the 
subject is planned early this year. 





WE ARE SORRY— 


Two unfortunate errors occurred in 
the Junior College Directory, 1941, con- 
cerning Salinas Junior College, Califor- 
nia. The star indicating active member- 
ship in the American Association of 
Junior Colleges was omitted and the 


date of organization was given as 1922 
instead of 1920. 





GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Group subscriptions for many institu- 
tions expired with the May issue. It is 
hoped that these may be renewed 
promptly and that numerous new groups 
will be formed this fall. The JourNAL 





can be secured at half price for faculty 
or trustee groups if half the faculty 
members in smaller institutions or at 
least 10 in larger institutions are 
included and all copies are sent to 
one address. Further particulars and 
special subscription blanks will be sent 
upon request. 





SECRETARY’S ACTIVITIES 

The Executive Secretary represented 
the Association at the annual meeting 
of the American Council on Education 
the first week in May. He spoke at a 
meeting of the Philadelphia chapter of 
the American Association of University 
Women, April 30. He gave the Com- 
mencement address at Lasell Junior Col- 
lege, Massachusetts, June 9. 





ACCREDITATION COMMITTEE 


A special committee on revision of ac- 
crediting procedures has been appointed 
by the American Council on Education. 
Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has been made chair- 
man. The committee is composed of 
nine members. The Executive Secre- 
tary has been asked to serve as a repre- 
sentative of junior college interests. 





The junior college movement has 
proved its merit among educators, and 
it is now getting public recognition and 
acceptance. The junior college is the 
answer to the awkward transition from 
high school environment to university 
environment, while at the same time it 
offers additional education to those 
high school graduates who have neither 
the time nor the money to attend one of 
the state’s major senior colleges. Fur- 
thermore, the junior college is increas- 
ing its facilities for turning out grad- 
uates specifically trained for technical 
jobs in business and industry.—From 
an editorial in the Tyler Telegraph, 
Texas. 

















Judging the New Books 








Guy E. SNAVELY, Choose and Use Your 
College: How to Get the Most Out of 
College. Harpers, New York, 1941. 


166 pages. 


The problem of choosing the right 
college and of getting the most benefit 
out of it once it has been chosen is an 
old problem and yet it is ever new. With 
changed and changing conditions it 
needs to be met and discussed over and 
over for each new generation of pros- 
pective college students. The author of 
this compact volume is an educator who 
has spent his life with college students 
and knows their problems and _ needs. 
He has seen these problems as student, 
as instructor, as dean, and as college 
president, and now from the broader 
standpoint of his position as executive 
director of the Association of American 
Colleges. Topics which are discussed 
with clarity and wisdom are as follows: 
Why college? Which college? How col- 
lege? What to Study, How to Study, 
Careers, Friendships, Health, College 
life, and Life outlook. Appendixes give 
lists of all four-year colleges of arts and 
sciences in the country which are ap- 
proved by regional accrediting associa- 
tions and of available college loan funds. 
Only brief consideration is given to the 
place of the junior college. The author 
states (p. 4) “The curricula of junior 
colleges seem to be tending toward de- 
velopment of terminal courses that may 
be completed in a two-year program. The 
student should be inspired to become a 
more intelligent and better cultured per- 
son in any kind of high-grade college. 
In either case also he should become a 
better and more loyal citizen. Higher 


education is a necessary feature of im- 
proved national defense.” No sugges- 
tion is given as to the possible desir- 
ability of a student attending junior col- 
lege for two years prior to entrance to 
a senior college or university. 


LuELLA CoLe, The Background for Col- 
lege Teaching. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York, 1940. 616 pages. 


The college teacher needs a thorough 
knowledge of the subject matter he 
teaches but he needs much more if he 
is to be a truly successful teacher in the 
fullest sense. He also needs to know 
something about the American college 
—its history, its objectives, its curricu- 
lum, its plan of personnel work. He 
needs to know the psychology of the 
college student: He needs to know the 
most effective classroom procedures, spe- 
cial methods for dealing with inferior 
and superior students, and modern 
methods of constructing examinations 
and assigning marks. He needs to know 
much concerning the social and eco- 
nomic aspects of his profession. And 
finally he needs to know how his own 
work in the classroom may be studied 
objectively, rated, and improved. The 
Background for College Teaching is de- 
signed to meet this five-fold need. Each 
of its major divisions is devoted to one 
of them. It gives a wealth of material 
based upon numerous objective studies 
and analyses of the past two decades. 
It does not meet the need perfectly, but 
it goes a long way in a field which is 
characterized by such a lamentable pau- 
city of material. While little is said about 
the junior college, most of the informa- 
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tion given will be quite as valuable to 
the instructor in the junior college as 
to the one in the university—and prob- 
ably the junior college instructor is 
more likely to read and study it. A 
more extensive index would have been 
valuable, for the volume will be used 
for reference many times rather than 
for systematic, thorough reading of its 
more than 600 pages closely packed 
with information. 


C. GILBERT WRENN and RosBert P. Lar- 
SEN, Studying Effectively. Stanford 


University Press, Stanford University, 
California, 1941. 32 pages. 


This little pamphlet is a combination 
of the well-known and widely used 
Wrenn Study-Habits Inventory with a 
manual of concise and practical manual 
of study principles. It is designed to 
help every freshman answer concretely 
for himself the two vital questions: 
What are my study weaknesses? How 
can I improve my study methods? On 
the first page provision is made for the 
student to analyze and score his own 
study habits. This individualized an- 
alysis is then followed by definite sug- 
gestions for improving reading ability, 
improving memory, mastering the text- 
book assignment, increasing ability to 
concentrate, taking notes, preparing for 
and taking examinations, and reducing 
reading and study handicaps. Provision 
is made, after these suggestions have 
been put into practice, for a second 
analysis and scoring to measure im- 
provement in study habits after an in- 
terval of a month or more. [If this little 
manual were placed in the hands of 
every junior college freshman and used 
by him as it is intended, it is difficult to 
estimate the amount of lost motion that 
would be avoided. For those who wish 
further suggestions along these same 
lines a selective bibliography of 19 titles 


suggests books that ought to be in every 
junior college library. But Studying 
Effectively should not be in the library 
—it should be in the hands (and heads) 


of every junior college student. 


KENNETH L. HEATON, WILLIAM G. 
Camp, and Paut B. DIEDERICcH, Pro- 
fessional Education for Experienced 
Teachers—The Program of the Sum- 
mer Workshop. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 1940. 
142 pages. 


This volume presents the history, es- 
sential characteristics, techniques of or- 
ganization, methods of evaluation, and 
possible significance of the workshop 
movement. The authors trace the growth 
from the first workshop at Ohio State in 
1936 with 35 students through the sum- 
mer of 1940 when several thousand in- 
dividuals participated in more than 
twenty centers. The characteristics 
stressed as unique and invaluable in 
widening teachers’ educational horizons 
are: (1) the opportunity that each has 
to make an intensive study of a prob- 
lem arising from his own interests and 
needs; (2) the experiences afforded in 
planning individual and group activi- 
ties; (3) the contacts with staff and 
other members, and (4) the facilities 
which are provided as aids in stimu- 
lating well-balanced personal growth. 
The techniques suggested for guarantee- 
ing a proper distribution of time in in- 
dividual conferences and group meet- 
ings and the comments relative to selec- 
tion of staff and participants are based 
upon the rich and varied experiences of 
the authors. Visits to classrooms of for- 
mer workshop students indicate that ex- 
periences gained during these summer 
conferences evidence themselves through 
more democratic and meaningful activi- 
ties. This book is written with a clear 
understanding of the possibilities and 
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limitations of workshops and merits con- 
sideration by all who are interested in 
providing a more fruitful and realistic 
type of education. 

Leo F. SMIrH. 
Rochester, New York. 


Lewis L. Lorwin, Youth Work Pro- 


grams. American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 1941. 195 
pages. 


What should be the purpose and char- 
acter of a public youth work program? 
How should it be planned and carried 
out? This volume, sponsored by the 
American Youth Commission, is con- 
cerned with the answers to these basic 
questions and attempts to suggest the 
lines along which such programs should 
be developed. It is based to a large ex- 
tent upon the experience of the past 
few years of three government agencies, 
the CCC, WPA, and NYA with special 
emphasis on the latter. An appendix 
gives a wealth of significant statistical 
information on conditions and wages 
for youth employed in different parts of 
the country. This careful study should 
be of special interest to the many junior 
college administrators now considering 
the problem of the proper relationship 
of junior colleges to the Federally spon- 
sored work programs. 


Z. E. GREEN, Writing in Business: A 


Text in Business English. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, 1941. 502 


pages. 

The author of this comprehensive aad 
modern treatment is an instructor in 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, and 
chairman of the committee for the re- 
organization of business correspondence 
for the city junior colleges of Chicago. 
She has succeeded admirably in pro- 
viding material and in presenting it in 
such a way as to fulfil her stated objec- 


tives of teaching the student to write 
correctly and effectively and to become 
alert to the new trends in the world of 
business today. From the mechanical 
make-up of the business letter, through 
sales letters, employment letters, collec- 
tion letters, and business articles, to the 
final chapter and exercises on writing 
for radio business the treatment is con- 
cise, specific, and practical. Space is 
provided on perforated sheets for many 
tests and exercises. Many excellent 
examples are presented. Typography is 
attractive and the index is comprehen- 
sive. It would seem to be a decidedly 
usable textbook for junior college stu- 
dents. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


RecInALD BELL and others, Motion Pictures 
in a Modern Curriculum. American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 1941. 
180 pages. 

CuHartes F. Botpuan and Nits W. Bo.puan, 
Public Health and Hygiene: A Student's 
Manual. Third Edition. W. B. Saunders 
Co., Philadelphia, 1941. 366 pages. 

Stuart G. Brown, We Hold These Truths: 
Documents of American Democracy, Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1941. 351 pages. 

J. Harvey Cain, What Is Happening to Col- 
lege and University Investments and In- 
come? American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C.. 1941. 44 pages. 

SHEPARD B. CLoucH and CHartes W. COLE, 
Economic History of Europe. D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, 1941. 841 pages. 

Current Practices in Institutional Teacher 
Placement. National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association and American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 1941. 
186 pages. 

Louis F. Fuieser, Experiments in Organic 
Chemistry. Second Edition. D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, 1941. 488 pages. 

Hornet Hart and Etta B. Hart, Personality 
and the Family. Revised and Enlarged Edi- 
tion. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1941. 
526 pages. 

Marion V. Hiccins, Bibliography: A Begin- 
ner’s Guide to the Making, Evaluation, and 
Use of Bibliographies. H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York, 1941. 43 pages. 

L. Tuomas Hopkins, Interaction: The Demo- 
cratic Process. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
1941. 490 pages. 

LaureN A. Kinc, Building Good Sentences. 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1941. 224 pages. 
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Bibliography on Junior Colleges 











INTRODUCTORY NOTE.—tThis is a con- 
tinuation of Bibliography on Junior Colleges, 
by Walter C. Eells (United States Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1930, No. 2), which con- 
tains the first 1,600 titles of this numbered 
sequence. Volumes I to XI of the JOURNAL 
contain 2,444 additional titles of publications 
other than those appearing in the JOURNAL it- 
self, distributed as follows: 


Vol. 1. Numbers 1601-1884, 284 titles 
Vol. 2. Numbers 1885-2183, 299 titles 
Vol. 3. Numbers 2184-2413, 230 titles 
Vol. 4. Numbers 2414-2646, 233 titles 
Vol. 5. Numbers 2647-2852, 206 titles 
Vol. 6. Numbers 2853-3003, 151 titles 
Vol. 7. Numbers 3004-3171, 168 titles 
Vol. 8. Numbers 3172-3314, 143 titles 
Vol. 9. Numbers 3315-3501, 187 titles 


Vol. 10. Numbers 3502-3742, 241 titles 
Vol. 11. Numbers 3743-4044, 302 titles 


Both author and subject indexes for each 
year’s entries may be found in the final issue 
of the JouRNAL for the year. It is intended to 
make this continuing bibliography a complete 
reference list, as far as possible, for all pub- 
lished material dealing with the junior college 
movement in any of its phases, except that 
published in the JourNAL itself. References 
to unpublished dissertations, also, are includ- 
ed as far as possible. Assistance of authors, 
especially of publications not appearing in the 
common national educational journals, is 
asked in securing the desired completeness 
and accuracy. Vol. XII, in addition to new 
current items will include the remainder of 
the more than 600 unpublished items found 
by Miss Lois E. Engleman as indicated in the 
ory of the JourNAL for December 1940 (p. 


4045. ENGEL, E. F., “Foreign Language 
Survey for Kansas, 1932-33,” The 
Kansas Teacher, Vol. 37, No. 2, Pages 
9, 6 (May 1933). 


Includes statistics on junior college. 


4046. ENGELHARDT, FRED, Public School 
Organization and Administration, 
Ginn and Company, Boston, 1931. 
295 pages. 


Includes brief discussion of the junior 
college. (Pages 275-8.) 


4047. ENGELHARDT, FRED, and OVERN, 


ALFRED V., Secondary Education: 
Principles and Practices, D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, New York, 
1937. 623 pages. 

Chapter 6, “Relationship of Secondary 
Education to Higher Education,” covers the 
junior college movement, the establishment 
of general colleges, etc. Chapter 10, “The 
Place of Various Subjects in the Program 
of Studies,” includes discussion of programs 
in junior colleges and general colleges 
(Pages 304-9) with excerpts of the Pasa- 
dena Junior College, California, program 
for art majors (diploma) and for the junior 
certificate in commerce. [Illustrations from 
the general college of the University of 
Minnesota are also given. 


4048. ETHELL, Emity, A Plan for 
Teaching the Use of Books and Libra- 
ries in a Junior College, Berkeley, 
California, 1932. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

4049. Eusanks, Leon, “I Attend a Cur- 
riculum ‘Laboratory’,” School and 
Society, 52:302-4 (October 5, 1940). 


A satirical account of the junior college 
curriculum “laboratory” or “workshop” 
held during the summer at “a well-known 
college for training teachers.” 


4050. EveLt, FLorence, The Status of 
the Junior College Teacher in Cali 
fornia, Los Angeles, June, 1929. 152 
pages. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at University 
of Southern California. Abstract in De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals 
Bulletin No. 36 (April 1931). Pages 48-50. 

4051. Ewatp, Rut, “Spanish for the 
Butcher and Baker,” California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, 14:108- 
11 (February 1939). 


Efforts made at Chaffey Junior College to 
adapt Spanish instruction to the needs of 
individual students. Based on a talk given 
at the American Conference of Secondary 
School Principals, April 1938. 


29 
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4052. Ewinc, WiLtiam F., “Junior 
College for Pasadena,” Educational 
Research Bulletin, Pasadena City 
Schools, Vol. 2, No. 5, pages 11-14 
(January 1924). 

4053. Apams, F. J., “Personnel Work 
in California Junior Colleges—a Sym- 
posium,’ Educational Abstracts, 5:- 
356 (December 1940). 


Abstract of series of articles in Califor- 
nia Journal of Secondary Education, 15: 
331-51 (October 1940). 


4054. Apams, F. J., “The Junior Col- 
lege Library Program,” Education 
Digest, 6:19 (January 1941). 

Abstract of volume by Harlen Adams 
with same title. See No. 4056. 


4055. Apams, F. J., “The Effective Jun- 
ior College Instructor,” Education Ab- 
stracts, 6:127 (April 1941). 


Abstract of article by J. F. Mead in 
Junior CoLiece JourNnat 11:245-49 (Jan- 
uary 1941). 


4056. Apams, HarRiLEN M., The Junior 
College Library Program, American 
Library Association and Stanford 
University Press, Stanford University, 
California, 1940. 92 pages. 

For review, see JUNIOR COLLEGE JOURNAL 
11:413 (March 1941). 
4057. Atkin, WILForD M., “Coopera- 


tive Studies in Education,” Journal 
of Higher Education, 11:379-82 (Oc- 
tober 1940). 


Report on the Cooperative Study in Gen- 
eral Education which includes 22 institu- 
tions, three of them junior colleges—Little 
Rock, Arkansas; Stephens, Missouri; and 
Pasadena, California. 


4058. ALLEN, Hous P., “Training 
Teachers for the New Curriculum,” 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, 16:164-66 (March 1941). 


Part of the California Junior College 
realistic, both in academic and professional 
Survey. Urges that the education of teach- 
ers for junior colleges “should be more 
training, and in terms of the actual needs 
of the junior college teacher, as determined 
by its purposes.” Should be emphasis 
upon personality as well as scholarship and 
training. 


4059. ALLEN, JoHN S., “General Edu- 
cation at Colgate University,” School 
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and Society, 53:579-82 


1941). 


Report of “an experiment on the junior 
college level.” 


4060. ALLison, TEMPE E., “Responsi- 
bility of Radio and of Education,” 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, 16:210-14 (April 1941). 

Informing discussion by the dean of 


women at San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College, California. 


4061. AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVER- 
sity, “Presidents of Junior Colleges,” 
American School and University, 


1940. Pages 575-78. 


4062. ANDERSON, JOHN A., “College 
Credits Earned Before High School 
Graduation,” School Review, 49:278.- 
83 (April 1941). 

A statistical study at Pasadena Junior 
College, California. Conclusions: (1) Large 
numbers of carefully selected high school 
students can carry college work with suc- 
cess; (2) Universities will accept credits 
earned by these students if previous and 
subsequent work justifies such acceptance; 
(3) Many students in junior colleges, while 
completing high school graduation require- 
ments, can begin thirteenth grade work of 
a “terminal” nature with a normal degree 
of success. 


4063. ANDERSON, JOHN A., “College 
Credits Earned Before High School 
Graduation,” Education Digest, 6:33- 
34 (May 1941). 


Abstract of article by same author in 
School Review (April 1941). See No. 4062. 


4064. ANDERSON, VERNON E., “The 
Place of the Junior College,” Journal 
of Higher Education, 12:269-71 (May 
1941). 


Summary of a report submitted to the 
Interim Committee on Education of the 
Minnesota Legislature. “The emphasis in 
junior college education is on the type of 
training known as_ semiprofessional, ter- 
minal, vocational, and general, and should 
rightfully be placed there.” 


4065. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES BULLETIN, “American Junior 
Colleges,” Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin, 26:340-41 (Novem- 
ber 1940). 


Review of American Junior Colleges. 


(May 3, 
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4066. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES BULLETIN, “The Junior College 
Library Program,” Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, 27:181 
(March 1941). 


Review of H. M. Adams’ The Junior Col- 
lege Library Program. See No. 4056. 


4067. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES BULLETIN, “The Literature of 
Junior College Terminal Education,” 
Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin, 27:205-06 (May 1941). 

Review of Engleman and Eells’ The Lit- 
erature of Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion. 

4068. BALANCE SHEET, “American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges,” Balance 
Sheet, 22:131 (November 1940). 


Report of plans for 20 conferences on 
terminal education. 


4069. BALANCE SHEET, “Northeast Jun- 
ior College,” Balance Sheet, 22:164 
(December 1940). 


Announcement of introduction of two 
new terminal courses in business education 
at Northeast Junior College, Louisiana. 


4070. BALANCE SHEET, “Junior College 
Directory,” Balance Sheet, 22:325 
(March 1941). 


Summary of information from Junior Col- 
lege Directory, 1941. 


4071. BaLaNnce SHEET, “A Monograph 
on Terminal Education,’ Balance 
Sheet, 22:420 (May 1941). 

Review of Engleman and Eells’ The Lit- 
erature of Junior College Terminal Educa- 
tion. . 

4072. BAaLaNce SHEET, “University of 
California Workshop,” Balance Sheet, 
22:432 (May 1941). 

Announcement of work in business edu- 
cation under direction of L. M. Pryor of 
Pasadena Junior College. 


4073. 


Educational Digest, 6:38-41 (April 
1941). 


Abstract of article by same author in 
Junior Cotitece Journat 11:311-15 (Feb- 
ruary 1941). 


4074. Bauman, Frank A., “National 
Defense at San Benito County Junior 


Bass, W. W., “Occupational 


Analysis as a Basis for Curriculums,” 


College,” Sierra Educational News, 
37:26-27 (January 1941). 

Gives outline of special adaptations of 
work in nursing, commerce, farming, physi- 
cal education, aeronautics, public address 
service, practical art, homemaking, and gen- 
eral education and citizenship. 

4075. Bett, Hucu M., “Junior Colleges 
Appraise the Personnel Program,” 


California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, 15:336-38 (October 1940). 


An analysis of personnel work in three 
categories, personality adjustment, educa- 
tional guidance, and vocational guidance. 
Based upon questionnaire returns from 17 
junior colleges. Lists nine types of failure 
to attain desired objectives. 

4076. BrILLett, Roy O., Fundamentals 
of Secondary School Teaching with 
Emphasis on the Unit Method. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1940. 
671 pages. 

Contains brief reference to the junior col- 
lege, with 1935-36 data (pp. 7, 18-19). 
4077. Biro, Grace V., “General Over- 
view of the Study of Personnel,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Educa- 

tion, 15:329-30 (October 1940). 

An outline of seven specific projects un- 
dertaken by the Subcommittee on Student 
Personnel of the California State Commit- 
tee on Junior Colleges, as participated in 
by 29 junior colleges. 

4078. Biro, Grace V., “Personnel 
Practices in Junior Colleges,” Califor- 
nia Journal of Secondary Education, 


15:331-35 (October 1940). 


A general report of the frequency and 
nature of personnel practices in 26 Cali- 
fornia junior colleges, based upon returns 
on a 250 item questionnaire describing per- 
sonnel practices under six main headings. 
“Thus it may be said that personnel serv- 
ices are looked upon as being sufficiently 
important to have some 16 per cent of the 
official energy of the institution directed 
toward this end.” 


4079. Booxwatter, K. W., “Health 
Programs in California Junior Col- 
leges,” Education Abstracts, 6:14 
(January 1941). 


Abstract of article by Charles E. Shep- 
hard in Junior CoLiece Journar 11:65-71 
(October 1940). 


4080. Boyp, Paut P., “Committee on 
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Junior Colleges,” Bulletin of the Bu- 


reau of School Service, University of 
Kentucky, 13:123-24 (December 
1940). 

Report given at sixth annual meeting of 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. States that for eight jun- 
ior colleges not members of the Southern 
Association “all are moving toward better 
standards and some of them ought to be 
ready for membership in the Southern As- 
sociation before many years. Some of them 
have been burdened with heavy debts, but 
they are succeeding in removing this bur- 
den.” 

4081. BRENNAN, MARGARET, “Ceramics 
and Fine Art,” [daho Journal of Edu- 
cation, 22:244-46 (May 1941). 

Outline of the work in evening educa- 
tional classes under auspices of Boise Jun- 


ior College, Idaho. 
4082. Bruner, H. B., The 1941 Survey 


of the Maryland Public Schools and 
Teachers Colleges, Maryland State 
School Survey Commission, Balti- 
more, Maryland, 1941. 424 pages. 


Section on teachers colleges, written by 
W. C. Bagley, contains some references to 
junior college implications (381, 400, 423). 
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years’ thorough testing of 
materials in the classrooms of 
three different colleges— 


The cooperative work of 15 
experienced teachers— 


UThe well-balanced and inclu- 
sive treatment of all the main 
problems of sociology, eco- 
nomics and political science 


— these are among the features that 
distinguish the new two-volume /ntro- 
duction to Social Science as an out-' 
standing text for junior college survey 
courses in the social scienees. The first 
volume, covering sociological and eco- 
nomic problems, will be ready Septem- 
ber 16th, in time for use in fall class- 
es. The second volume, continuing the 
study of economics and covering politi- 
cal science, will be published in time 
for second semester use. 


Get the copies you will need for your 
fall and winter classes now from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


— 





Introduction to 


SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 


A Survey of 








Social Problems 


By G. C. ATTEBERRY of Wright Jr. 
College, J. L. AUBLE of Herzl Jr. 


College, E. F. HUNT of Woodrow Wil- 
son Jr. College, and Associates. 

















